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A Royal Child Learns to Like Plays: 
The Early Years of Louis XIII 


by w. L. WILEY 


D URING a period of something like fifty years, roughly from 
1580 to 1630, there developed in France a complete change of 
attitude toward the theatre as a professional and social institution. 
This shift in concept was responsible for the growth in the city of 
Paris of successful dramatic companies who derived their total liveli- 
hood from the theatre. It is true that toward the end of the sixteenth 
century and in the early years of the seventeenth century, as has been 
pointed out by Trautman, Faber, Rigal, Fransen, Madame Deierkauf- 
Holsboer, and others,’ there existed struggling companies of profes- 
sional actors who gave plays in French in the provinces as well as in 
Belgium, Holland, and across the German frontier. Such a group was 
in Strasbourg in 1593, and later went to the Hétel de Bourgogne in 
Paris. Though these smaller companies of ten or eleven hopeful pro- 
fessionals were usually organized in Paris, that great city was not at 
the turn of the century very receptive to the dramatic offerings of a 
newly-formed group. Paris was still under the domination of the 
medieval semi-professional dramatic societies, particularly of the 
Confrérie de la Passion, which managed the one theatre, the Hétel de 
Bourgogne. The Confrérie controlled performances of farces after 
mystery plays had been forbidden in the sixteenth century by the 
Parlement de Paris. For a more serious type of play, the Parisian could 
go to one of the colléges, where tragedies in imitation of the Greeks 
and Romans were being revived, and presented without charge— 
and this when a sou was worth more than it is today. Too, the Parle- 
ment de Paris did not like professional actors, and considered them 

1 Among other studies might be mentioned: K. Trautman, Franzésische Schauspieler 
am bayrischen Hofe (Munich, 1888); F. Faber, Histoire du thédtre frangais en Belgique 
(Brussels, 1878); Eugéne Rigal, Le Thédtre francais avant la période classique (Paris, 
1901); J. Fransen, Les Comédiens francais en Hollande (Paris: Champion, 1925); S. Wil- 
ma Deierkauf-Holsboer, La Vie d’ Alexandre Hardy (Philadelphia: American Philo- 
sophical Society, 1947) and Le Thédtre du Marais, T. 1 (Paris: Nizet, 1954). Fransen and 
Madame Deierkauf-Holsboer have traced the movements of companies through rec- 
ords in various city archives. Eudore Soulié in his Recherches sur Moliere et sa famille 


(Paris, 1863) showed the value of examining municipal archives for the stories of ac- 
tors and theatrical companies. 
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vagabonds and a social problem. They undoubtedly were, for, as the 
gossip-columnist Bruscambille phrased it, ‘la comédie est une vie sans 
souci et quelquefois sans six sous’.2 A major deterrent to the devel- 
opment of a professional theatre in France and especially in Paris at 
this time was certainly the disinterest or opposition of the Court. 

There had been traditionally throughout the sixteenth century per- 
formances at the Court of a variety of drama—ballets, pageants, and 
at times the more serious new tragedies—by young ladies and gentle- 
men in royal attendance. These representations took place in the king- 
ly residences of Paris, or at Fontainebleau, or at whatever princely . 
chateau the Court might be for the moment. One of the most nota- 
ble of these court plays was Sophonisbe, a translation by Melin de 
Saint-Gelais of Trissino’s Italian tragedy, put on by Catherine de’ 
Medici in 1559 (or possibly 1560) and ‘trés-bien representée par mes- 
dames ses filles et autres dames et damoiselles et gentilshommes de sa 
court’. This happened in the great chateau of Blois, and most proba- 
bly in the large salle des Etats, where sessions of the States-General 
were held. However, soon after this presentation of Sophonisbe, the 
Queen decided, according to a well-known statement of Brantéme,* 
that tragedies were symbols of bad luck to royalty and she therefore 
forbade them at Court. The death of her husband, Henri 1, in the ill- 
fated jousting match of 1559 must also have influenced her decision 
to have around her no more play-acting in which kings might be de- 
stroyed and dynasties overthrown. This rejection of tragedy by the 
dominant Catherine de’ Medici delayed its growth as popular enter- 
tainment, and forced it to develop experimentally in the provinces. 
By a strange coincidence Sophonisbe, in the later version of Jean de 
Mairet, reappeared in 1634 as the first regular tragedy to be performed 
in Paris on the public stage. 

Further evidence of the feeling against plays is in the Mémoires- 


? Bruscambille, Nouvelles et plaisantes imaginations (Bruxelles, 1864; a reimpression 
ofa 1615 ed.), pp. 69-71. Quoted by Rigal, op. cit. 

’ Brantéme, Pierre de Bourdeille, seigneur de, Oeuvres completes, publiées par Ludo- 
vic Lalanne (Paris, 1864-82), vil. 346. 

4 In the passage indicated above, Brantéme describes Catherine de’ Medici’s devel- 
oping antipathy for tragedies: ‘. . . (elle) aymoit fort 4 veoir jouer des commeédies et 
tragédies; mais depuis Sofonisba . . . elle eust opinion qu’elle avoit porté la malheur aux 
affaires du royaume, ainsi qu’il succéda; elle n’en fist plus jouer, mais ouy bien des 
commédies et tragi-commédies, et mesme celle des Zani et Panthalons....’ 
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Journaux of Pierre de l’Estoile, that sober chronicler of events in 
France during the latter part of the sixteenth century. During the 
year 1577, Henri 111, the last of Catherine de’ Medici’s three sons to 
rule, invited an Italian company of actors to give their repertory of 
the commedia dell’ arte in the great salle des Etats at Blois. They pleased 
the frivolous King so completely that the company, called I Gelosi, 
was allowed to perform in Paris at the Hétel de Bourbon. The Italian 
actors opened on Sunday, May 19, 1577, and there was ‘tel concours 
et affluence de peuple, que les quatre meilleurs prédicateurs de Paris 
n’en avaient pas’. During the following July the Parlement de Paris 
forbade performances by I Gelosi, even though the company had let- 
tres patentes from the King, and the comedians were threatened by 
Parlement with ten thousand livres fine. Nevertheless, says l’Estoile, 
they were still playing at the Hétel de Bourbon in September, 1577, 
‘par la permission et jussion expresse du Roy, la corruption de ce 
temps estant telle que les farceurs, bouffons, putains et mignons 
avoient tout le crédit’. It is to be noted in what general category actors 
are put. 

As we approach the end of the sixteenth century, then, there was 
no real support in Paris, civic or royal, for a theatre of high dramatic 
or artistic standards. Strong man Henri Iv, first of the Bourbon 
Kings, had no lofty artistic tastes. He preferred to the theatre jeu de 
paume, hunting, gambling, or—despite a certain gamey flavor that 
never seemed to leave his person—the excitements of the boudoir. If 
Henri rv did see a play he wanted it to be a lusty and down-to-earth 
farce. It is remarkable under these conditions that by the early 1630's 
Paris had developed a theatre of high literary and professional qual- 
ity, and enthusiastic support for it came from both the Court and the 
bourgeoisie. Part of the explanation may be found in the early train- 
ing and interests of Henri rv’s son, the future Louis x111, whom 
Henri tv confidently called during the pregnancy of the Queen, 
Marie de’ Medici, ‘mon fils’. Information on every phase of the early 
training of Louis is contained in the Journal of Jean Héroard,° a doctor 


5 See Pierre de l’Estoile’s Mémoires-Journaux, éd. Gustave Brunet et al. (Paris, 1875- 
93), 1, 189 and 201-202, for the quotations in this paragraph. 

6 The Journal de Jean Héroard sur l’enfance et la jeunesse de Louis XIII, 1601-1628, éd. 
Eudore Soulié and Ed. de Barthélemy (Paris: Didot, 1868), 2 vols. The introduction 
and notes are excellent. 
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who was designated by Henri rv to look after the physical welfare 
of the royal baby. 

Héroard had been the personal physician of Charles rx, of Henri 111, 
and of Henri rv, and evidently enjoyed great prestige at Court. His 
Journal sur Penfance et la jeunesse de Louis XIII traces the career of the 
young prince from his birth at Fontainebleau in 1601 to 1628, the 
year that Héroard died. The diary in its edited form—an abridge- 
ment of the manuscript at the Bibliothéque Nationale—fills two 
large quartos. From 1601 to 1612 it catalogues almost every move- 


ment of the child, in lusty, admiring, and rather Rabelaisian fashion. — 
Little Louis liked to pull Henri 1v’s beard, and was quite precocious — 


in mental and physical development—the latter, particularly in its 
genital phase, being a very healthy omen for the future of the realm. 


The king-to-be, naturally, was given every conceivable sort of train- — 


ing and received numerous spankings, some of which were adminis- 
tered to naked royal buttocks, for a variety of misdemeanors. None 
of these chastisements seemed to break his spirit. On one occasion he 
was corrected for belching during the evening meal; this was in his 


opinion a trivial incident, and he supported his attitude with the state- _ 


ment: ‘c’est un rot, ce n’est pas un pet’.” In any case, young Louis ear- 
ly showed a great interest in drums, guns and gunpowder, jeu de 
paume, and the theatre. The Journal of Héroard, though the entries in 
it are rather sketchy after 1612 as the old doctor becomes more and 


more decrepit, reveals how completely the young prince was exposed 


to every type of play and player. 

Héroard, unfortunately, does not name companies and players, but 
he does list dates very carefully, and from these it can be seen how 
early his regal charge was introduced to the fascinating make-believe 
of the theatre. On September 18, 1604, says Héroard, while the royal 
family was at Fontainebleau, young Louis was ‘mené en la grande salle 
neuve ouir une tragédie representée par des Anglois; il les écoute avec 
froideur, gravité et patience jusques 4 ce qu'il fallut couper la téte A un 
des personnages’.® Neither the name of the play nor any identification 
of the English players is given. Eudore Soulié, however, has unearthed 
evidence to show that a company of English players had been in Paris 
earlier, and had leased the Hétel de Bourgogne on May 25, 1598.° 
This performance in 1604 by royal invitation certainly would indi- 

7 Héroard, Journal, 1, 386. 8 Ibid., 1, 88. 9 Soulié, Recherches..., p 153. 
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cate that English actors were better received in France at this time 
than has generally been supposed. There is little doubt as to the im- 
pression they made on the small Dauphin, since Héroard has on Sep- 
tember 28, 1604—ten days after the unidentified play involving de- 
capitation—the following entry in his Journal concerning the prince: 
Je ai mesuré avec un pied et une ficelle de la hauteur de trois pieds et 
environ demi pouce. Ii se fait habiller en masque, son tablier sur sa 
téte et une écharpe de gaze blanche, imite les comédiens anglois qui 
étoient a la Cour et qu’il avoit vu jouer.’ The next day Héroard says 
of young Louis: ‘Il dit qu’il veut jouer la comédie; “Monsieur, dis-je, 
comment direz-vous?” Il répond: Tiph, toph, en grossissant sa voix. 
A six heures et demi, soupé; il va en sa chambre, se fait habiller pour 
masquer et dit: Allons voir maman, nous sommes des comédiens.’ A final 
commentary on this visit of an English dramatic troupe to the French 
royal Court comes from Héroard’s entry for October 3, 1640. Again 
the little prince wants to be an actor: “Habillons-nous en comédiens, 
on lui met son tablier coiffé sur la téte; il se prend a parler, disant: 
Tiph, toph, milord, et marchant 4 grands pas.’ Louis x111 was born 
September 27, 1601; these histrionically precocious efforts were thus 
made when he had barely passed his third birthday. 

The child’s dramatic training apparently began with the visit of the 
English players. He continued in quite normal fashion to learn his let- 
ters and manners (with a few spankings along the way), and became 
acquainted with guns and games. On February 13, 1607, he played a 
la paume with his father, Henri 1v, one of the best players of his time. 
Later in the day, says Héroard, in the Dauphin’s room at Fontaine- 
bleau: ‘A huit heures et demi le Roi y vient pour y voir jouer la 
comédie de quatre du bourg.’!! Here evidently was a troupe of local 
entertainers in a play acted in French. On July 3, 1608, at Fontaine- 
bleau the young prince saw a different type of amusement; he was 
‘mené A la salle du bal aux comédiens entre lequel étoit Colas, cet ad- 
mirable sauteur qui montoit sur une échelle droite, 4 niveau sans l’ap- 
puyer, et tomboit tout du long 4 culbutes sans se blesser’. This expert 
tumbler in the old vaudevillian trick of falling off a ladder in a rolling 
somersault impressed the youthful prince, since he later gave as his 
mot du guet the word Colo, ‘le nom de l’un des comédiens’. On July 5, 


10 Héroard, Journal, 1, 91-92, for this quotation and the two following. 
U Jbid., 1, 251. 
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1608, according to Héroard, young Louis participates himself in the 
acting of a play: ‘Il joue une comédie, au passage de l’entrée de la ga- 
lerie, hardiment, avec M. le Chevalier et MM. de Mortemart. A trois 
heures gotité; il va jouer au méme lieu une comédie; il fait le soldat.’ 
Louis went to la comédie or acted in la comédie four times during this 
week in July 1608 at Fontainebleau. He appears to have become a bit 
fed up with the whole procedure, because Héroard says that on July 
11, 1608: ‘Il ne veut point aller 4 la comédie, ne s’y plait point, ne aux 
bouffons.’ Less than a week later, though, his interest in things dra- 


| 


matic must have revived, for he was ‘mené 4 la grande salle, 4 la _ 


comédie’. . 
The year 1609 was an important period in the dramatic education 


of the youthful Dauphin. He saw many plays produced both publicly 


and privately, was even allowed to go to the marionette performances — 


at the Foire Saint Germain in Paris, and did an occasional bit of acting 
himself. On Saturday, February 7, 1609, there was an occurrence of - 
prime importance for the history of the French theatre: young Louis 
was taken to the public hall of actors, the Hétel de Bourgogne. For- 


tunately, Héroard devotes a few lines to the episode: ‘A cing heures _ 
yy. Pp q 


mené 4 |’Hétel de Bourgogne, 4 la comédie; ce fut le premier [sic] 
fois. Ramené a six heures et demie, il en récite beaucoup devant Leurs 
Majestés.’ It is to be regretted that Héroard does not include the name 
of the play, the company of actors, or the lines recited by young 


Louis to his mother and father. However, the Dauphin was allowed _ | 


to go again one week later, February 14, 1609, to the Hétel de Bour- 
gogne, where he almost caught his death of cold. In the words of 
Héroard: “A quatre heures mené 4 l’Hétel de Bourgogne, ramené 4 
huit heures tout morfondu de froid.’” 

Later in the year of 1609 the Court was once more at Fontaine- 
bleau. On May 27, 1609, Louis and some of his ‘petits gentilshommes’ 
performed portions of Garnier’s tragi-comedy, Bradamante, before 
Their Majesties. The not quite eight-year-old Dauphin, with seven 
verses to declaim, played the role of Charlemagne—a creation which 
must have been a trifle lacking in vraisemblance. Héroard gives a brief 
description of what happened: ‘A neuf heures il va chez le Roi, ou 
quelques-uns de ses petits gentilshommes se préparent de jouer quel- 


12 Héroard, Journal, 1, 346 and 351 (for Colo). 
18 Ibid., 1, 377, 382, 384, 386. 
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ques vers de la Bradamante devant le Roi; il avoit sept vers A dire de 
Charlemagne. A dix heures ils vont 4 la chambre de la Reine, et en 
présence de LL. MM. ils jouérent; il dit: J’ai oublié mon rolet.’ Thus the 
small royal disciple of Thespis forgot all of his lines and made of Em- 
peror Charlemagne a mere bearer of a spear." 

The year 1610 began quite dramatically for the young Dauphin. 
On January 6, 1610, the Court was at the Louvre; for this day Héroard 
provocatively comments: ‘A diner il commande 4 une comédiante 
frangoise, et lui dit: Venez a huit heures, car je me couche a dix.’ For Feb- 
ruary 3, 1610, Héroard gives a laconic report of the operations of the 
Dauphin: ‘Etudié, écrit, tiré des armes, dansé; il s’amuse A jouer des 
comédies.’ The assassination of Henri tv on May 14, 1610, is described 
quite briefly by Héroard, though he does say that the Dauphin wished 
he had a sword to avenge his father. Later in the year in Paris, on De- 
cember 14, Louis ate his supper hurriedly at six-thirty, ‘par impatience 
de voir jouer des marionnettes.’ 

In the year 1611, varied dramatic offerings interested the young 
King, who had not yet begun to rule. On February 7, 1611, he was 
amused at supper by a ‘comédien qui représentoit seul plusieurs per- 
sonnages’.. He must also have seen some commedia dell’ arte players, 
since Héroard records that on May 5, 1611, Louis goes into the 
Queen’s chambers disguised and “danse le Pantalon devant elle’. At 
Fontainebleau on June 21, 1611, he saw played ‘une pastorale fran- 
goise et une farce’. Elaborate preparations were made in July, 1611, 
for another performance of Bradamante to be given by ladies and gen- 
tlemen around the Queen. Héroard says that Louis saw ‘achever la 
Bradamante, représentée par Madame et autres’ at Fontainebleau on 
July 29, 1611. Evidently the young King was no longer playing the 
role of Charlemagne. After these final rehearsals, Bradamante was pre- 
sented on a ‘theatre tout accomodé’ at Saint Germain on August 2, 
1611. Héroard lists the complete cast of characters—Mlle de Ven- 
déme played Bradamante—and devotes more space to it in his Jour- 
nal than to any other incident concerning the theatre. The importance 
of this production of Bradamante is further indicated by a letter of 
Francois de Malherbe, dated August 4, 1611. The Court was back in 
Paris in September, 1611, and Louis went early to the H6tel de Bour- 
gogne, since he had supper at six-thirty. Two weeks later, on Septem- 


14 [bid., I, 392. 15 [bid., 1, 420-424. 
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ber 25, he went to a performance at the Hétel de Bourgogne at four- 
thirty in the afternoon. No details, unfortunately, are given concern- 
ing the plays, the actors, or the audience." 

From 1612 on, entries of every type in Héroard’s Journal become 
much more sketchy. The old doctor was apparently getting tired. On 
January s, 1613, Louis had performed in the ‘salle de la comédie’— 
which is described no further—a ‘comédie frangoyse De la Folie et de 
l Amour aveugle’. This is one of the few titles of plays included by 


Héroard. No author is considered sufficiently important to mention. — 
On February 26, 1613, Louis had presented “dans sa chambre la tragé- _ 
die de Emon, tirée de I’ Arioste, par ses petits, la Reine présente’, and | 


on March 2, 1613, the Queen invited him to see ‘la comédie Fran- 
coise’. Another comédie was given ‘par ses enfants d’honneur’ in the 


Queen’s rooms on May 26, 1613. During the following months Lou- _ 


is, according to Héroard, took a great interest in the Italian comedy. 


At La Fléche on September 3, 1614, Louis saw a tragédie, Godefroy de 


Bouillon, and later in the day a comédie, Clorinde, all done by the Jes- 
uits, in the ‘allée du parc’. For December 30, 1614, January 31, 1615, 
and February 4, 1615, Héroard makes the brief entries that Louis 


went “a la comédie francoise’. On March 4, 1615, Héroard says that 4 


Louis had played ‘la comédie des juifs’. The play is not explained, but 
it could scarcely have been Garnier’s lyric tragedy from the sixteenth 
century, Les Juives. On November 19, 1616, ‘il va 4 la comédie fran- 


goise’, says Héroard quite simply, and on December $5, 1617, the King 


was in Rouen where he went to see the preparations the Jesuits were 
making in order to ‘jouer des jeux’. 

In the jumpy and uneven final pages of his Journal, Héroard notes 
that Louis went ‘a la comédie frangoise’ on January 6, 1618, and on 
December 29, 1618; also, he saw ‘la comédie frangoise’ on February 3, 
1619, at the home of M. de Luynes. A slightly different dramatic tone 


16 [bid., 1, 42, $2, 62, 67, 71, 78. Gustave Lanson thinks this performance of Brada- 
mante was a shortened version of the play, and possibly even a ballet, ‘Etudes sur les 
origines de la tragédie en France’, RHL, x (1903), 223. 

M Héroard, Journal, 1, 112, 115, 118, 121, 126, 130, 131, 132, 143, 146, 156, 169, 
173, 174, 203, 219. The authors of the plays mentioned in this paragraph will likely re- 
main anonymous. H. C. Lancaster in his A History of French Dramatic Literature in the 
Seventeenth Century (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1929), Part I, 1: 68-69, 86— 
87, mentions the plays but makes no attempt at identifying the authors. Lanson, cited 
above, speaks of the Godefroy de Bouillon, which he calls a ‘tragédie latine’, and the 
Clorinde—but says nothing about the composers. 
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| 


is sounded on September 26, 1619, when the King was at Lude—here 
‘il assiste souvent 4 la comédie espagnole’. Spanish actors, however, 
were not destined to be as popular in France as the Italians, despite 
this momentary royal patronage. During the year 1621, Héroard’s 
Journal shows that the King went ‘4 la comédie italienne’ at least three 
times, and that on May 3, 1621, he saw ‘la comédie francoise’ at Or- 
léans. While at Toulouse on November 20, 1621, he went out at four 
o'clock in the afternoon to see the Jesuits perform ‘la tragédie d’ An- 
dromede’—again no indication of the author. During the next few 
years, according to Héroard, Louis x111 was primarily interested in 
the Italian players. This is hard to believe, since French professional 
companies were beginning to be more and more accepted in Paris in 
the 1620’s, and at a much earlier date than the Italian troupes of ac- 
tors. Yet, Héroard says that Louis went ‘a la comédie italienne’ on 
February 6, 7, April 17, and December 15 in 1622; and in 1624 he 
went to see the Italians on May 6, June 26, and July 14. These, in rath- 
er anti-climactic fashion, are the final entries in the Héroard Journal 
that have any bearing on Louis x111’s concern for the theatre. It is 
too bad that the doctor wearied of his task and left out so many bits 
of information that would be so fascinating and enlightening today. 
But it is a big help to historians of the French theatre that he held out 
as long as he did." 


The important feature of the Héroard’s Journal is that it shows that 
a royal child and future king of France was exposed to every sort of 
theatrical entertainment, both professional and amateur. He saw the 
English players when he was three, the French farceurs at the Hotel de 
Bourgogne before he was eight, the Italian commedia dell’ arte at about 
the same time, and at least one company of traveling Spanish profes- 
sionals. He was also allowed to visit that most cosmopolitan of insti- 
tutions, the Foire Saint Germain, with its jugglers, tight-rope walk- 
ers, and marionettes. He saw private performances put on by the 
young ladies and gentlemen of the Court, and he was present when 


18 Héroard, Journal, , 221, 230, 235, 254, 257, 264, 269, 284, 293. The Jesuits used 
the theatre as a part of their instruction, and their performances were frequently 
well done. As for the identification of the Androméde, it could have been the anony- 
mous Androméde delivrée, an interméde included in a collection of plays published in 
1624—see Lancaster, op. cit., pp. 190-193. 
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the professionals came to a royal palace or chateau by request of © 


Their Majesties. It should be remembered that, when Héroard speaks 
of young Louis going to ‘la comédie frangoise’ or ‘la comédie itali- 
enne’, the doctor normally means professional troupes of French or 
Italian actors playing in the royal chambers by royal invitation. A 
British scholar has recently used such references in the Héroard Jour- 
nal to suggest the presence of professionals in Paris from 1612 to 


1614.° In any case, young Louis was thoroughly indoctrinated in the — 


theatre, and gained a liking for it early in life. This sympathetic atti- 


tude on the part of the King undoubtedly assisted in establishing the _ 


professional theatre as a permanent institution in the city of Paris, 
since royal and noble inclinations, as Moliére pointed out, influence 
popular tastes. From the rough farces, then, and the fly-by-night 
companies of the early 1600’s we come to the two well-established 
companies, those of Valleran Lecomte and Mondory, in the 1630’s. 
The professional theatre had become a recognized social institution, 
and the majestic Alexandrines of Pierre Corneille were resounding 
across the boards. Cardinal Richelieu has been given the credit for 
most of these changes. Louis x11I may deserve some, too. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


19 See J. Lough, ‘French Actors in Paris from 1612 to 1614’, French Studies, rx (1955), 
218-226. 


Thomas Morley and the First Music for the 
English Burial Service 


by JOHN E. UHLER 


PRs to compose music for the burial service in English was 
Thomas Morley (1557-1603). The verbal text that he followed 
was that of the second Book of Common Prayer, published in 1559, one 
year after the accession of Queen Elizabeth 1. The splendor of this 
piece of literature exalted Morley’s genius to an equally magnificent 
piece of music. 

About a century and a half afterward, his manuscript came to the 
hands of Doctor Maurice Greene (c. 1695-175 5). In 1718 Greene be- 
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came organist of St. Paul’s, a position that Morley once occupied. In 
1727 he was elected to the Chapel Royal, of which Morley had been 
a member. Three years later he was made Doctor of Music at Cam- 
bridge; Morley had been Bachelor of Music at Oxford. 

The publication of Morley’s manuscript, together with that of oth- 
er pieces of sacred music, was prevented by Greene’s illness. His pro- 
ject was taken over by William Boyce (1710-79), who included Mor- 
ley’s composition in the first volume of Cathedral Music, 1760. One 
year later it was rendered in Westminster Abbey by the united choirs 
of Westminster, St. Paul’s, and the Chapel Royal for the funeral of 
George 11. Among those who heard it was Doctor Charles Burney, 
who was soon to write his great history of music. There he recollect- 
ed his impressions of Morley’s composition; he wrote of its solemnity 
and grandeur, effected by what he called its “grave and now uncom- 
mon harmony and modulation’. 

Parts of Morley’s composition were used as late as 1853, for the 
burial of the Duke of Wellington in St. Paul’s. This was the occasion 
for which Tennyson wrote his Ode on the death of the hero: ‘Bury 
the Great Duke/ With an empire’s lamentation’. The Ode and Mor- 
ley’s music for the service were of a piece with the melancholy occa- 
sion. 

Morley’s composition is for four voice-parts, cantus, altus, tenor, 
and bassus, without instrumental accompaniment. It is divided into 
three parts, to be sung (1) ‘before the Corps, at going into the Church’, 

(2) ‘at the grave’, (3) ‘after the Earth is cast upon the Body’. Its prom- 
inent characteristics are its dramatization, the skilful, though sparing, 
use of fugal imitation, and its contrasts and variety. The two arts of 
letters and music unite for a mood of sublimity and awe. 

As in all his work, Morley here also stamps the word with a musi- 
cal picture. At the very beginning, for example, in the phrase, ‘I am 
the resurrection and the life, saith the Lord’, after setting a funereal 
march time, he breaks from its persistence, on ‘the life’, by a device of 
animation. While the bassus preserves the rhythm for its dignity, the 
upper three voice-parts move into a more quickly pulsating mixture 
of dotted long and short notes to the word ‘Lord’, which is expressed 
by a long note, a semibreve, emphasized immediately, in all four 
parts, by the awed silence of a rest. 

The most interesting fugal movement is at the beginning of the 
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second part, ‘Man that is born of a woman hath but a short time to 
live’. On the words ‘hath but’, the imitation begins. The cantus main- 
tains the beat but repeats ‘a short time to live’. The other three parts 
enter one after the other, as in a round, on ‘hath but a short time’, un- 
til all unite on ‘live’. The representation is that of weakness and un- 
certainty. . 

An illustration of contrast is in the plea, “Saviour thou most wor- 
thy Judge eternal, suffer us not at one last hour for any pains of death 
to fall from thee.’ The address is set to four melodies written note 
against note. Against the regularity of these chords is juxtaposed the 
irregularity of a polyphony that follows. The oneness of the ‘Judge 
eternal’ balances the diversity in the cries of the afflicted. 

Morley’s control of musical variety is most evident in the last part 
of this service, for which the text reads, ‘I heard a voice from heaven 
saying unto me, Write, From henceforth blessed are the dead which 
die in the Lord; even so saith the Spirit; for they rest from their la- 
bours.’ The peace and comfort that is assured in these lines is ex- 
pressed by the frequent recurrence of one note, G, in the cantus, aided 
to a lesser extent by the same device in the altus and tenor, while the 
bassus changes the method, but not the effect, by a more steady insis- 
tence on the beat. 

This composition has been supplanted by other works, chiefly the 
service written by William Croft and Henry Purcell. Its disuse may 
have come about because of the change from modal to tonal music, 
or because of its theatricality. Its theatricality, however, is profound, 
rather like that of Greek tragedy. And its modality is that of the me- 
dieval church. It vibrates with a spirituality that later compositions 
for the service do not attain. 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


The Morgan Trenchers 


by cuRT FE. BUHLER 


Be® VISITORS to the historical museums of many English 
cities, trenchers are familiar objects; a small body of scholarly lit- 
erature has also grown up concerning them. Those who are interest- 
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ed in the subject may find a convenient summary in Professor Sir 
Arthur H. Church’s chapter on “Old English Fruit Trenchers’ (Some 
Minor Arts as Practised in England [London, 1894], pp. 47-54). The 
use to which these tablets were put, whether in the serving of fruits 
and sweetmeats or as a source of entertainment for the guests, is un- 
certain; certain it is, however, that they were extremely popular in 
Tudor and Stuart days. In most cases, the trenchers were adorned 
with mottoes, proverbs, epigrams, Biblical and classical quotations, 
or bits of English verse. 

In his Arte of English Poesie (London, 1589; PML 6515, p. 47), George 
Puttenham observed that 
There be also other like Epigrammes that were sent vsually for new yeares giftes or to 
be Printed or put vpon their banketting dishes of suger plate . . . they were called 
Nenia or apophoreta and neuer contained aboue one verse, or two at the most, but the 
shorter the better; we call them Posies, and do paint them now a dayes vpon the backe 
sides of our fruite trenchers of wood. 
In many cases the same verses are found on different sets of trenchers. 
The stanza cited below occurs, for example, on no fewer than three 
distinct sets, so far as this writer is aware, and may be found on still 
others of whose readings I have no details: 


Iff that thou wouldest fayne wedded bee, 
Choose a wife meete for thy degree: 
For womens heartes are sett on prid, 
And pouertis purse cannot ytt abidd. 


(Compare the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of London, Sec- 
ond ser., x11 [June 28, 1888], 211 and 216; and Maggs Bros., Cat. No. 
572 [1932], p. 117, item no. 555 and Plate x11). Other examples of 
such duplication may be cited, and this fact probably points to a com- 
mon origin for these sets. We may infer that they were made in some 
specialty shop which manufactured trenchers in large numbers. 

A set of twelve circular trenchers, apparently of sycamore wood, is 
found in the Pierpont Morgan Library (M 681). They measure 130 to 
135 millimeters in diameter and are contained in their original wood- 
en box; the upper cover of this box bears the arms of Queen Eliza- 
beth, surrounded by the Order of the Garter. Eight of the trenchers 
are dated 1595, and one has, in addition, the initials rT 1 R, possibly 
those of the maker. The verses on the trenchers are the following; 
punctuation is editorial, while the capital letters of the original have 
been preserved. 
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Longe lyfe you locke for because you would berye, 
The wife that you nowe haue, of whome you are werie; 
But i tell the plaine: som sprighte is thy detter; 
No worse shall she haue, nor yet thou a betar. 1595 


Ye are, good sire, a righte cocke of the game; 
You loue to be lullinge of euerie dame; 
But yfe youre wife knewe it, as many wiues doo, 
She would learne you a new talle for vsing hir so. 1595 


INBRACE VERTV 
Be rulid good neighbour ones after my lore, 
And you shall hau[e] small cause to blame me thearfore; 
Secke you, as i doo, your wife for to please, 
And soo shall you finde it most for your ease. 1595 


OBAY THY PRINC[E] 
Your tounge lyeth stille, wife, as though it weare tiede; 
Your chiding at home, tho, can no mann abid; 
Saie what you liste, wife, when i am not alone, 
Soo that i haue quietnes when i com home. 


ENVIE NOT 
At home i am carfull to see thinges well dreste, 
At tabell i cheare my husband his geste; 
As willinge as maie be my husbande to please, 
And lastlye in bede i loue to tacke my ease. 1595. TLR 


Earlie risinge shalle doo me no harme, 

Tell tenn or aleauen i kepe my bede warme; 
Knytinge and spinninge i laye bothe aside, 

The smocke of the citchine i canot abide. 1595 


Behoulde the ende eare thou beginn, 
And Mynde on deathe and feare to sinn; 
For deathe shall reape that lyfe hathe sowne, 
And lyfe shall springe whear death Hathe Mowne. 


FEARE GOD 
Ye are a good houswife and carfull to gaine 
A worlde of goodes by trauell and paine; 
For all that you lese at nighte by youre plaie, 
You get it vpp againe by slepinge all daye. 


HONOR THY PARENTES 1595 
Thoughe your wife be crabide and ill to entreate, 
What reason did moue you hir so for to beate; 
Your stripes will not make hir the better but worse, 
Theare-of i dare wage all the pence in my purse. 
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ESCHV SYNNE 
Your wife, sir, is bounde to beare you good wille, 
Because to desembell you seme to haue skylle; 
For tho you be mastrid and matchid with a shrewe, 
Ye kepe it so close that none maie it knowe. 1595 


Was euer mann soo matchid as i, 
I speacke it not in geste; 
For ife my wife haue not hir will, 


I neuer cann haue reste. 


Your husbande is hastye, as many men are, 

And you canot sufer, which bredes you much care; 
Geue him his wille and secke him to please, 

Soo he will haue reste and you shall finde ease. 1595 


While these verses can lay no claim to any great poetic merit, they do 
display freshness and charm. The stanzas on the Morgan trenchers 
provide us, furthermore, with some characteristic specimens of the 
informal and familiar verse written in the days—and, perhaps, even 
at the Court—of Queen Elizabeth. 


THE PIERPONT MORGAN LIBRARY 


Reviews 


Paul Oskar Kristeller. The Classics and Renaissance Thought. Martin 
Classical Lectures, Vol. 15. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
for Oberlin College, 1955. 106 pp. $2.50. 

Wherever the Italian Renaissance is studied, Professor Kristeller is 
known as a leader in the field; his activity on both sides of the Atlantic 
quietly but effectively stimulates activity in others; and he has put 
forward a number of the most fruitful ideas about Humanism and 
the Renaissance that have been advanced in recent years. We have 
therefore to thank Oberlin College for giving him the stimulus to 
take a comprehensive view of the philosophical thought of the period 
in relation to the classical revival, and thus, so to speak, bring the 
whole subject up to the level of the particular insights he has gained. 
We may safely ascribe to him the general belief that Renaissance 
problems need not be discussed in terms of a few generalities formu- 
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lated in the past on the basis of the texts that earlier students chose to 
publish, but must be studied on the basis of a wide exploration of un- 
published or neglected materials. In some such terms he formulates 
the method of these lectures: 


I shall not discuss the Renaissance in terms of a few outstanding and well-known 
thinkers and writers alone, but I shall rather try to draw a cultural map of the period, 
taking into account the vast amount of information hidden away in the bibliographies 
of early editions, in the collections and catalogues of manuscript books, and in the rec- 
ords of schools, universities, and other learned institutions. This approach will enable 
us also to view the great writers of the period in a better perspective. 


And his aim is, with a minimum of doctrinal analysis, ‘to help pre- 
pare a system of orientation in which each thinker and each philo- 
sophical idea might eventually be assigned its [sic] proper historical 
place’. 

Of the four lectures, the first, ‘The Humanist Movement’, defines 
the nature of the classical revival, while the remaining three, “The 
Aristotelian Tradition’, ‘Renaissance Platonism’, and “Paganism and 
Christianity’, describe the impact of this revival on the philosophical 
and religious thought of the era (approximately 1300 to 1600). The 
student of the Renaissance stands at the center; the new relationship 
of the period to antiquity on the one hand, and on the other its chron- 
ological relationship to what came before it and after it constantly 
compel one to take a long perspective. This is a feature of every one 
of the lectures and accounts for much of their luminosity; moreover, 
there is nothing perfunctory about these background sketches, which 
embody the latest research and offer valuable insights into intellectual 
history all along the way. 

One of Kristeller’s ideas, helpful in clarifying issues, is that of the 
importance of the institutional status and professional intention of 
different studies. He sees the humanists as carrying on the tradition of 
the medieval dictatores, and the studia humanitatis in part at least as the 
ars dictaminis renovated on classical models. There is more in it than 
that, of course, and elsewhere he is willing to trace the Italian interest 
in classical authors back to French influence, but in these lectures he 
does not enter into the immediate antecedents of the fifteenth-cen- 
tury studia humanitatis, only noting the content and identifying the 
genius of Humanism with the Roman tradition. As a phase of the 
long rhetorical tradition, Humanism inherits a battle of the arts against 
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the professional subjects (for it is itself strongly professional), and in 
particular a rivalry with philosophy that Kristeller justly traces back 
to the polemic of Plato against the Sophists and to Isocrates’ claim 
that his rhetorical discipline was itself philosophy. Specifically, the 
thetorical tradition had an ancient claim to moral and political 
thought, and in Humanism it fully reoccupied this old territory, as 
the author notes at the proper place.’ His chief concern is not with 
these, but in charting where Humanism extended its influence be- 
yond its natural territory and modified the character of one of its op- 
ponents (medicine and law might be similarly treated) in the battle of 
the arts. 

We may note here only some leading topics of an exposition that 
is filled with interesting details and observations. In general, philo- 
sophical thinking was affected by Humanism, indirectly but deeply, 
through the recovery and care of texts, and directly, in all likelihood, 
through the humanist type of commentary. The recovery of the 
whole classical heritage, particularly Greek texts, stimulated a ‘proc- 
ess of intellectual fermentation which characterizes the period and 
which accounts at least in part for the difference between Thomas 
Aquinas and Descartes’ (p. 23). In a fine sketch of the Aristotelian 
tradition, it is emphasized that Aristotelian scholasticism ran parallel 
_ to Humanism in Italy, and reached full development in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Attacks upon it by some humanists were 
necessarily rather ineffectual, except in the field of logic, which, as 
related to rhetoric, came within their competence. On the positive 
side, the care of texts, the new translations, and the recovery of im- 
portant Greek commentaries led to a better understanding of Aristo- 
tle himself. In this lecture, interest is divided between the Aristotelian 
tradition, itself an instance of classical influence, and modifications 
effected by the new learning. In the case of Platonism, these topics 
coincide, since Renaissance Platonism owed little directly to medie- 
val Platonism, and its beginnings are closely linked with, if not the 
gift of, the humanist movement. Kristeller rightly insists that, des- 
pite the links, it cannot be understood as a mere offshoot of Human- 
ism. Yet the links are close; Petrarch already divined a moral persua- 


1 Should we not add a revival of political ideals, not unconnected with the humanist 


tradition, to the character of eighteenth-century classicism, said, p. 88, to be limited to 
literature and the visual arts? 
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siveness in Plato, the lack of which he deplored in the scientific Aris- 
totle. If we agree with Kristeller (p. 19) in dividing Ficino up be- 
tween his humanist and his philosophical motivations, we must per- 
haps divide Plato too. Lacking a regular institutional background, 
Platonism is rather difficult to pin down, yet is ubiquitous and im- 
portant. The impressive philosophies of Ficino and Patrizi are duly 
stressed, as also the adoption of Platonic positions by some Aristote- 
lians and eclectics. Very important, if it could be demonstrated, 
would be the role of Platonism in the overthrow by mathematical 
and quantitative concepts of the qualitative Aristotelian physics. In an 
interesting discussion, Kristeller prudently confines himself to some 
attractive considerations that point that way. Platonism influenced 
religious thought both directly and through St. Augustine, whose 
role in the Renaissance finds an important place in the last lecture. 
Here Kristeller wards off the old charge that Humanism was pagan in 
tendency (though some humanists feared that), and finds common 
ground for Humanism and Reformation in the return to original 
sources. Not only was humanist activity of first importance in the re- 
covery and establishment of the texts of Christian antiquity and in 
the revision of ecclesiastical history (points on which Montague 
James’s chapter in the Cambridge Modern History should not perhaps 
be forgotten), but the replacing of the scholastic method of exegesis 
by new humanistic methods presumably had a concurrent influence, 
though, as Kristeller says, the question will bear more investigation. 
At least a dozen times, the author pauses to note areas that have not 
yet been thoroughly explored, for his ‘map’ is not to be useful only as 
a record of positions and perspectives gained. It is good that he has 
been induced in mid-career to make this broad survey, to which, 
throughout, his special investigations impart freshness and originality. 
The result is a potent little book that will work upon the minds of all 
serious students of the Renaissance and of intellectual history. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY James Hutton 


Robert M. Burgess. Platonism in Desportes. (University of North 
Carolina Studies in the Romance Languages and Literatures, Vol. 
x x11. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1954. xviii 
+193 pp. 

Originally presented to the University of California in Los Angeles 
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in 1951 as a Ph.D. dissertation with the title Philippe Desportes: His 
Platonism, the present study was extensively revised and adapted be- 
fore publication. Complementing studies of Platonism during the 
earlier part of the sixteenth century by Merrill, Kerr, Lefranc, and 
others, it rounds out the period with a thorough examination into 
this aspect of the poetry of Desportes, who was the successor to Ron- 
sard as ‘prince des poétes’ at the court of France. 

Professor Burgess begins with a chapter on the life of Desportes re- 
lating him to his period. For this, he draws heavily on the standard 
biography by Jacques Lavaud, but he manages to condense into twenty- 
three pages the main lines of his life without distorting the emphasis. 
This in itself is no mean achievement. Throughout the book, the 
same balance is maintained and in spite of the narrowness of the sub- 
ject, one is constantly made aware of Desportes in relation to his con- 
temporaries and the whole stream of French literature. 

In successive chapters the author deals with Desportes and various 
aspects of Platonic thought—the Creation, the Soul, Ideas, Love, 
Beauty, Poetry, and the Virtues. He quotes extensively from the 
poems, bringing together from widely disparate sources a wealth of 
pertinent details. Bibliography, index, and notes are excellent, and 
the Appendix includes a transcription of a discourse, Fear, by Des- 
portes never previously published in full. One can safely say that 
nothing significant has been overlooked. 

The task which Professor Burgess sets himself at the outset is ‘to 
point out the Platonic manifestations during the period in which 
[Desportes] lived, his own inclinations with respect to the teachings 
of Plato, and more particularly the Platonic concepts which are to be 
found in his works’ (p. xiii). With regard to the first and last of these 
aims, one could not conceive of anyone succeeding better in such a 
brief study, but it is most difficult to adduce what concepts the poet 
really believed or which he derived directly from Plato and not from 
some intermediate source. In speaking of the Platonic idea that the 
soul comes to earth from a star and returns to it after death, for exam- 
ple, Professor Burgess says, ‘Desportes could have found this poetic 
idea in any one of a number of contemporary poets, but he no doubt 
knew it through his familiarity with the Timaeus’ (p. 43). This he 
fails to demonstrate. 

The two poems of Desportes which are cited as ‘of Platonic inspir- 
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ation from beginning to end’ are the Chant d’ Amour and the Procez 
contre Amour (p. xiv). But the one is derived directly from Du Bel- 
lay’s Plusieurs Passages de poetes grecs et latins (Lucretius, Columella, 
and Vergil in particular) and the other certainly owes something to 
Petrarch’s Quell’ antiquo mio dolce empio signore. We must therefore be 
permitted still to doubt whether “Desportes frequently quotes Plato 
almost word for word when he speaks of the act of creation as being a 
process of bringing order out of chaos, or when he defines love as a 
desire for the beautiful’ (p. 147). 

Apart from this very elusive aspect of Platonism in Desportes 
which, after all, is only incidental as far as the broad lines of the study 
are concerned, the significance of the book in the evaluation of a per- 
iod long neglected by critics is considerable. Desportes is typical of 
his age and he is used as such by Odette de Mourgues in her impor- 
tant work on Metaphysical, Baroque and Précieux Poetry (Oxford: Cla- 
rendon Press, 1953). At the same time the need for a re-evaluation of 
the significance of Desportes has been called for by Helmut Hatzfeld 
among others (see Symposium VII, pp. 262-273). We can expect the 
revived interest in Jean de Sponde, Jean de la Ceppéde, and Agrippa 
d’Aubigné to extend to Philippe Desportes; when it does, this sound 
study of Desportes—the only one of any significance since Lavaud’s 
biography in 1936—will provide important background material. It 
is a model of careful observation, logical organization, and meticu- 
lous editing. 

UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA Victor E. Graham 


S. Stelling-Michaud. L’ Université de Bologne et la pénétration des droits 
romain et canonique en Suisse aux XIII? et XIV siécles. (Travaux d’hu- 
manisme et de renaissance, Vol. xvu1.) Genéve: Librairie E. Droz, 
1955. 322 pp., 8 plates. 

This book has grown out of the author’s researches on the Swiss 
students enrolled at the University of Bologna in the second half of 
the thirteenth century. Some years before the Second World War 
Professor Stelling-Michaud set out to collect in Bolognese records all 
the evidence of the academic pursuits and the student life of men who 
came from the regions within the present-day boundaries of Switzer- 
land, and to establish from Swiss sources their personal backgrounds 
and the careers they had after returning from Italy. The war prevent- 
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ed him from carrying his archival investigation of the most reward- 
ing single source, the previously much-neglected Memorialia of the 
Commune of Bologna (an immense register of notarized private 
deeds kept from 1265 to 1436) beyond the beginning of the four- 
teenth century; but the historical importance of the period covered 
fully justifies the publication of the results as they stand. 

The abundant prosopographic material yielded by his inquiries led 
Professor Stelling-Michaud to a study of much wider significance. 
The Swiss who flocked to this, the oldest and greatest of the medieval 
law schools, brought home with them not only degrees and books of 
civil and canon law: in the positions they were to occupy as dignitaries 
of the Church, in bishops’ curiae and in the Chapters, or as secular 
judges, bailiffs, councilors, mayors, and the like, these men became the 
agents of the droit savant created by the glossators and commentators 
of the Two Laws. As elsewhere in continental Europe, it was through 
these graduates of the mos italicus that forms, techniques, and doc- 
trines of learned jurisprudence made their first entry into the legal 
practices of their native countries. The records of the Swiss trained at 
Bologna—220 clerical and lay jurists in the brief span from 1265 to 
1300—thus become an excellent illustration of the first stage of that 
highly important historical process which brought about a gradual 
Romanization of legal procedures and institutions in late-medieval 
Europe, and which in many countries was eventually to result in a 
total ‘reception’ of Roman civil law. 

The main channels through which elements of the droit savant be- 
came effective on the local level in the early stages of this process were 
the notarial practice, romano-canonical forms of judicial procedure, 
pacts of arbitration, and the written testament. Combining the results 
of earlier researches in Swiss legal history with his own findings, Pro- 
fessor Stelling-Michaud was able to contribute a considerable amount 
of new documentation and to implement the institutional history 
with a living commentary, as it were, furnished by the background 
and activities of the jurisperiti. 

The intrinsic importance of all this material prompted the author 
to extend the scope of his book in still another direction. The evi- 
dence collected for Swiss students and Swiss legal developments is, 
after all, primarily significant as part of a general European phenom- 
enon: the growth of a universal jurisprudence, a closely knit intellec- 
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tual discipline, eminently academic and eminently practical, which 
became part and parcel of Western culture no less than any of the ac- 
complishments in the arts during these centuries. The leading role of 
the studium of Bologna in the formation and development of this 
learned jurisprudence is a matter of general, if vague, knowledge; 
but there exists no modern general treatise which combines in a satis- 
factory manner an account of the organizational history of the stu- 
dium with an up-to-date history of its distinctive performance in the 
field of legal learning. At least the outline of such a twofold account, 
Professor Stelling-Michaud rightly felt, was needed for appraising 
the impact of Bologna on the Swiss scene. 

While this may be a digression from the original purpose of the 
book, it has enhanced its value in more than one respect. Quite apart 
from the stimulating chapters (pp. 76-114) on student life, economic 
conditions, and the manuscript trade, for which the records relating 
to Swiss students provided much specific illustration, the reader will 
be grateful for the succinct but excellently documented chapters deal- 
ing with the origins of the law school, the corporate organization of 
the students’ ‘universities’, the nationes, and the doctors’ college; with 
the general history of the glossators and commentators; with the 
methods of teaching and the curricular requirements (pp. 13-75). 
Here too, we find, though to a lesser extent, new information from 
archival records, but above all the author endeavored to pull together 
and interpret the vast amount of modern research in all these particu- 
lar fields. The abundant bibliographical footnotes in these chapters 
(together with an instructive, systematic bibliography of sixteen 
pages at the end of the volume) are especially welcome, since much 
of the recent research on civilian and canonistic writing of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries is familiar to only a small circle of specialists, 
and the same is true of many recent studies, especially by Italian 
scholars, on particular problems in the history of the studium Bononi- 
ense; very often these studies are practically inaccessible abroad (there 
exists, ¢.g., hardly a complete set in the United States of the indispen- 
sible Studi e memorie per Ia storia dell’ Universita di Bologna; hence Sor- 
belli’s important monograph on the ‘nations’ in the medieval univer- 
sities—Studi e mem. 16 [1943] 93-232—has received no attention over 


here). 
In a general outline of this kind, which encompasses the history of 
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a complex intellectual and academic development, points of detail 
will almost by necessity remain open to question. Some of the auth- 
or’s factual statements call for correction; e.g., the privileges con- 
tained in Frederick Barbarossa’s constitution Habita (p. 24) were giv- 
en to the students of civil, not of canon law (divinae atque sacrae leges 
refers to imperial legislation). The mos gallicus of jurisprudence, as 
contrasted with the mos italicus, is not represented by the medieval 
schools of Orléans and Montpellier (p. 73) but by the French human- 
ists of the sixteenth century. Pope Gregory 1x’s constitution Parens 
scientiarum of 1231 (p. 127) does not deal with Roman law studies at 
all, and Honorius tv’s privilege of 1285 for the clerical students of 
Bindus, a professor of civil law in Rome (p. 130), was not a general 
authorization for the clergy at large to study Roman law. Several at- 
tributions or characterizations of literary works of the glossators and 
legislative sources should be rectified (e.g., p. 187 on the Formularium 
tabellionum attributed to Irnerius and on the Summa artis notariae of 
Rainerius of Perugia; pp. 49 f. and 64 on the literary genus of casus, 
quaestiones disputatae, and the Libellus disputatorius of Pillius, p. 63 on 
the legislative supplements to the Gregorian Decretals, etc.). 

More important, however, than these details is a certain lack of 
balance between the vivid picture given of the civil law school and 
the meager account presented of the school of canon law. Since Pro- 
fessor Stelling-Michaud fully realizes that the two laws were taught 
side by side, and together formed Ia base de toute culture juridique (p. 
60), a substantial outline of the developments of canonical jurispru- 
dence would have been called for; but the important Chapter Iv, 
L’enseignement des glossateurs et l'étude du droit (pp. 47-61) is written 
entirely from the civilian’s viewpoint, with only a few paragraphs on 
the canonists tacked on at the end. Yet one has to bear in mind that 
the universal validity of canon law was to a far greater extent a prac- 
tical reality in medieval life than the corresponding claim of the im- 
perial law, and that in many respects canon law was even the most 
effective agent in the process of ‘reception’ of Roman legal thought 
during the later Middle Ages. Actually, the records of Swiss students 
at Bologna, of the books they acquired, and of their later careers, 
provide ample confirmation of this historical fact; one wonders why 
Professor Stelling-Michaud shied away from acknowledging the pre- 


ponderance of canonists, canonistic training, and canonistic interests 
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which is so clearly apparent in the material he himself has collected. 
With this one major reservation, the book must be considered a 
work of outstanding merit, unequalled in its command of archival 
sources, enlivened by a keen grasp of the major problems of legal his- 
tory, and of unusual value for a better understanding of the spread of 
legal learning as an important factor in early European humanism. 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA Stephan Kuttner 


Eleanor Rosenberg. Leicester: Patron of Letters. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1955. XX +395 pp. $5.25. 

In 1954 Mr. John Buxton’s Sir Philip Sidney and the English Renais- 
sance gave some considerable attention to Sidney as a patron. Profes- 
sor Rosenberg’s study of Sidney’s uncle, the Earl of Leicester, springs 
from a sounder knowledge of the nature and functioning of Eliza- 
bethan patronage and is the first example we have of a full-length 
book devoted solely to study of the patronal role of a single Elizabe- 
than. Her approach to the subject has involved wide and varied read- 
ing, and the plan of organization she has adopted is an admirable one. 
It has enabled her to follow Leicester’s career as a patron and at the 
same time give a full account of the work of his protégés as well as of 
the pertinent aspects of the social, political, and religious milieu which 
inspired them. She begins with an introductory chapter on the gen- 
eral nature of patronage in the period and follows it with one reveal- 
ing Leicester’s various interests in the early years of his patronal ca- 
reer. Here one is impressed by the fact that the pattern of his patronage 
was established very early. The persons who then sought his sponsor- 
ship for their works were almost all writers of nonbelletristic litera- 
ture—compilers of handbooks for the edification of their fellow- 
Englishmen; translators who thought to bring in the best they had 
discovered in foreign literatures, particularly the Italian; learned ref- 
ugees, here again largely Italian, seeking asylum in England; Puritan 
and anti-Catholic writers who had begun to think of the Earl as their 
champion. Except for the serious historians whom he attracted to 
him later, the many university and other scholars whom he befriend- 
ed, the poet Spenser, the versifiers Hake and Whitney, and a few mis- 
cellaneous writers, the pattern was already formed. The remaining 
chapters of the study are given to historians, ‘Universities and Schol- 
ars’, the translators, “Puritans and Their Works’, ‘Anti-Catholic 
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Propaganda’, the last decade of Leicester’s patronage, and so-called 
‘neglected’ writers: Harvey, Spenser, Florio. Appended to the text 
are a chronological list of ninety-four works dedicated to Leicester 
and a bibliography of other sources employed in the study. There is 
also an analytical index. 

Miss Rosenberg avowedly gives little attention to the economic 
aspect of patronage—an aspect popularly misconceived as its chief 
feature—because definite evidence is very scarce for any individual 
patron, and, what is more important, there is good reason to believe 
that mere monetary considerations seldom played any significant, 
certainly no constant, part in the relation between Elizabethan patron 
and author. What she does stress, and properly so, is the use the Queen 
and her nobles made of patronage as a means of advancing learning 
and forming and influencing public opinion by encouraging the right 
kind of propaganda. I should say that Leicester is the best possible ex- 
ample she could have chosen to exhibit this feature of the system of 
patronage. The first, the advancement of learning, is to be seen in 
Leicester’s close and active interest in the universities, particularly 
Oxford, of which he was chancellor for more than twenty years, and 
in his encouragement of translators and eminent foreign scholars who 
visited or settled in England during the period. The second—the in- 
fluencing of public opinion—is most clearly seen in his encourage- 
ment and protection of dissenting authors and those who wrote against 
the Roman Catholic Church. Perhaps at times Miss Rosenberg may 
permit the strictly propagandic function of patronage to assume un- 
warranted significance (and it is not so prominent in certain other 
quarters), but as the first to stress this feature of the sponsorship of 
Elizabethan writers, she has done a worthy service to scholarship. 
Certainly the chapters on Puritans and anti-Catholic propaganda are 
skilfully presented and prove enlightening. The study shows that al- 
most all of Leicester’s writers were of the nonbelletristic variety, as 
might have been expected for the period before the mid-eighties, 
save for one notable exception, the poet Spenser, who was apparently 
none too well treated by the Earl. This predominance of serious and 
solid work is in contrast, it might be noted, to the marked patronage 
of poets shown by his nephew, niece, and grandnephew of the next 
generation. 

At least one reader is pleasantly surprised by the fact that, although 
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Miss Rosenberg has limited her study to a single patron, she has been 
able to acquire a much more than acceptable grasp of the whole sub- 
ject of patronage and displays rare insight into its subtle and often half- 
hidden workings. She has been objective in her judgments, has shown 
much skill in relating works to conditions that gave rise to them or to 
which they were directed, and has presented her well-rounded case in 
clear and effective manner. Her study has done more than anything 
else in many years to reveal the Earl in a far better light than that 
which many enemies of his own and a later time shed upon him. 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY Virgil B. Heltzel 


Archivio Mediceo Avanti II Principato, Inventario, Publication of the 
Archivio di Stato di Firenze. Volume 1, Rome, 1951. xxix+412 pp. 
Volume 11, Rome, 1955. 546 pp. 

Protocolli del Carteggio di Lorenzo il Magnifico, a cura di Marcello del 
Piazzo. Florence, Leo S. Olschki, 1956. xxxv + 674 pp. 

An index of so important a collection as the Medici archives from 
1434 to 1527, known now in the state archives at Florence as the 
Archivio Mediceo avanti il Principato, bears much the same modest but 
critical relation to the historical conquest of its epoch as the nail to the 
lost kingdom. Few other sources can contribute so much to the poli- 
tical, social and human history of those hundred years in Italy as these 
50,000 documents, mostly letters. At innumerable points they correct 
the false simplicity of legend or historical dogma by revealing the com- 
plexity of the involved human situation, challenging the contrived, 
formal document with the authenticity of frank and confidential ex- 
pression, conferring a personality on mere names. And yet a few 
years ago, after almost a century of formal custody and free access, 
the historian could move among these letters only with the greatest 
difficulty. 

In the reading room he had at his disposal a rather unreliable index 
listing alphabetically, under the writers’ names, the largely random 
distribution of their letters through 137 files. This index was mute as 
to date or addressee, giving only the writer’s name and the location 
of his letters in the files. From the archives he could request in limited 
number, and receive after a reasonable wait, some of the boxes, one 
per file, containing the several hundred cards on which were entered 
in often cryptic hand the date and addressee of each letter in that file 
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as well as the writer. Thus, to move from one letter where he was 
perched to another which might adjoin it chronologically or as an 
answer complement it, he had to climb down, plant his ladder suc- 
cessively at arbitrary points fixed by the file numbers, climb to where 
he could make out if any of the letters in that file would touch his 
previous perch, and with luck at last reascend to his vantage point. 

It would be ungracious to the largely nameless generations of ar- 
chivists who have guarded so rich a treasure to describe the former 
access to it in any spirit of criticism. But the description is requisite to 
an appreciation of the achievement of the late Antonio Panella, until 
1955 director of the Florentine archives. The work of modern inven- 
tory and index begun before his death and carried on by his associates 
and successors will soon have shortened the ladder to the irreduceable 
stepstool. 

The first two volumes noted above are inventories, respectively, of 
files one to twenty and twenty-one to fifty. A third volume, files 
fifty-one to eighty, is almost ready for publication. It is contemplated 
that one more volume and four more years will suffice to complete 
the inventory of the collection. Each volume contains an alphabetical 
index of the writers and recipients of letters, inventoried therein. The 
final volume will include a master index by writer and recipient of all 
the letters in the collection. 

To Miss Morandini, the principal compiler of Volumes 1 and 11, 
and her assistants, only those who have labored without benefit of 
their work will know what a debt is owed by scholars. It is the sort of 
careful, patient, well-planned undertaking which renders a manu- 
script collection really accessible. There remains but one facilitation, 
apparently not yet contemplated, which the historian would much 
desire. The texture of history, after all, is events, and the basic index 
of events, except for place, is time. For example, the scholar investi- 
gating the Pazzi Conspiracy, would head for all letters written on or 
shortly after April 26, 1478. Who knows but what one of them con- 
tains a better account of the event than any yet known? Consequent- 
ly I would urge that third in the final master index, along with the 
tables of writers and recipients, be included a chronological index 
which would group all letters by the day, or at least by the month, of 
their dispatch. 


The third volume noted above is the best available approximation 
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to a positive of a scene of which much of this collection of letters 
forms the negative. The bulk of the collection is correspondence hav- 
ing to do with political matters in which the Medici family, as heads 
of state, were concerned, or with private affairs of that family. Of 
this correspondence a far greater portion has, naturally, survived of 
that received in Florence than of that sent forth. Dr. Del Piazzo has 
recovered an inventory of much of the loss by editing a journal of 
letters sent from the office of Lorenzo di Piero de’ Medici in the years 
1473-74 and 1477-92. 

In this journal, the original of which has survived as three files of 
the Archivio Mediceo Avanti il Principato, are recorded letters written 
or dictated by Lorenzo and by his secretaries and associates. In addi- 
tion to date and recipient the journal frequently carries a brief sum- 
mary of a letter’s contents. Reading it through one catches, as if half 
listening beyond thin walls, the volume and variety of affairs which 
took their course through this office. Thanks to Dr. Del Piazzo’s in- 
dex of names and places, which is in itself a small volume, one can 
quickly trace the relations of the office with literally thousands of per- 
sons and communities. 

Combining the historian with the archivist, Dr. Del Piazzo has 
prefaced his volume with a stimulating essay on the obvious question 
posed by the journal, namely, how did Lorenzo’s office function? 
The division of labor among Lorenzo and his secretaries, the fatigue 
of long hours of dictation, the practice of filing copies or furnishing 
them to others, the postal and other forwarding arrangements, such 
practical details as these are the elements which give immediacy and 
clarity to our picture of the past. The author has made a valuable con- 
tribution to the social history of the epoch as well as to our under- 
standing of that still mysterious figure, Lorenzo. 

Perhaps, indeed, there is no better criterion of the value of these 
volumes than the state of our knowledge about Lorenzo. In spite of 
countless biographies, no biographer has ever read all, or even most, 
of his letters in this collection. In spite of the vagueness and inconsis- 
tency which mark the sixteenth-century historians’ interpretation of 
Lorenzo’s political behavior, in spite of the obvious temptation those 
politician-historians were under to interpret the fifteenth century for 
the benefit of the sixteenth, and in spite of a reasonable presumption 
against the undeviating veracity of such men as Machiavelli and 
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Guicciardini, their interpretation has never been seriously controlled. 
For such worth-while enterprises, of which many more doubtless re- 
main to be attempted in the study of Florentine history, these three 
volumes are sturdy support. 

SAN DOMENICO DI FIESOLE, ITALY Warman Welliver 


A. R. Hall. The Scientific Revolution, 1500-1800. The Formation of 
the Modern Scientific Attitude. London, New York, Toronto: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1954. xvii+ 390 pp. 21 /-. 

Underlying the thought of this book is the presupposition that the 
natural sciences now compose the most pregnant feature of western 
civilization; further, that this fact has come to exercise a decisive, and 
probably permanent, influence on the rest of the world, and that, in 
fact, ‘compared with modern science, capitalism, the nation-state, art 
and literature, Christianity and democracy, seem regional idiosyn- 
crasies, whose past is full of vicissitudes and whose future is full of 
dark uncertainty’. Whether this extreme view is justified or not, this 
is an excellent book for the Renaissance scholar to have at hand for 
reference and clarification. Quite apart from its central thesis, it pre- 
sents a considerable amount of up-to-date information concerning 
the chief Renaissance men of science, a judicious and balanced ac- 
count of sixteenth-century developments, and the essential argu- 
ments for the high place assigned the seventeenth century by histor- 
ians of science. And even in the later chapters of the book, devoted to 
such eighteenth-century topics as biology and chemistry, there are 
pages of considerable potential utility, on alchemy (304-308), for ex- 
ample, and on the iatrochemists from Paracelsus to Van Helmont 
(309 ff.). 

This is not the place to attempt to duplicate the generally high esti- 
mate of this book presented by a historian of science in Isis, Septem- 
ber 1955, pp. 304-305. Mr. Hall’s volume is much more than a sur- 
vey introductory to the science of one particular period; its title is no 
accident, but expressive of both content and purpose. There is much 
value in the description, sometimes technical, and the accentuation of 
the part played by science and scientists in the intellectual history of 
modern times, and it is correct to emphasize once more the crucial 
and unrepeatable advances made in the seventeenth century. It is in- 
appropriate to expect to find in these pages an encyclopedic compen- 
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dium of the sort to which historians of science have accustomed us in- 
creasingly in recent years. This book has internal form and dramatic 
pattern. And in elaborating on the changes wrought in the sciences 
themselves through the development of a new point of view and new 
methods, there is a constant awareness of parallel changes in the cul- 
ture and civilization of the milieu. This is a theme which many schol- 
ars have lately been inclined to neglect as they have pursued such as- 
pects of intellectual history as the mechanics and physics of the Mid- 
dle Ages and the prehistory of science as a whole. 


On many pages of a notable book of 1950, The Origins of Modern sl) 


Science, the general historian, Herbert Butterfield, has introduced us 
to the phrase and the idea of the Scientific Revolution; the theme is 
taken up once more in the essays of a more recent volume, Man on 
His Past (Cambridge University Press, 1955), where he makes the 
explicit statement that neither the Renaissance nor the Age of Rea- 
son enables us ‘to put our fingers on the strategic factor behind the 
development of the world that we today can call modern’. And he 
adds that it was the Scientific Revolution of the seventeenth century, 


‘rather than the revival of learning or the philosophic movement _ 


which brought to our civilization something unknown to Greece or 
Rome or India or China’. This book of Mr. Hall’s takes up the chal- 
lenge implicit in Professor Butterfield’s thinking, a challenge to the 
mind specialized in science—which Professor Butterfield’s is not—to 


treat this development with reasonable fullness, with due attention to | 


technical detail and to the broad movement, and to present the best 
possible case for its originality and power, for its right to be regarded, 
as Professor Butterfield says somewhere else, as the second great crea- 
tive movement in the history of man, in its way as decisive as the age 
in which Christianity became the accepted religion of the West. 
With such books as these, which break vigorously away from om- 
niscient encyclopedism as well as from the developing tradition of 
the detailed monographic study of a personality or an episode in the 
technical development, some of the British historians of science are 
bringing their discipline back into the general history of mankind 
with a richness of understanding that was simply not available to the 
rationalist age of H. T. Buckle and J. R. Green. More than ever, along 
with the history of the fine arts, the history of science thus conceived 
contributes its share in breaking down the provincialisms and nation- 
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alisms that characterize the fields limited by national languages. The 
advance over older books purporting to discuss the background of 
the seventeenth century, or the Renaissance, in terms of a single liter- 
ature and language, is apparent, particularly as the last pages of the 
text are devoted to the thesis that the human causes of the ‘Revolu- 
tion’ the book describes are still largely unknown, that there are ir- 
rational factors at work within the structure of science itself, ‘which is 
rational’, 

BROWN UNIVERSITY Harcourt Brown 


NECROLOGY 


The death of Manfred Bukofzer on December 7, 1955, at the age of 
45, removes from the American scene yet another distinguished mu- 
sic historian of the Renaissance and leaves his survivors in dismay at 
the succession which began with Stephen Tuttle’s death (RN vu, 64), 
was followed by Gombosi (RN vii, 121) and now has claimed Bu- 
kofzer, all three men in their forties. Bukofzer is well known to his- 
torians of English music, through his Geschichte des englischen Discants 
und Faux-bourdon (Basel, 1936), Sumer is icumen in (Berkeley, 1944), 
and the edition of John Dunstable’s Complete Works (London, 1953), 
among other publications. The last mentioned volume was published 
in the series Musica Britannica, the first volume of which Bukofzer re- 
viewed in these pages (RN Iv, 43 and vu, 59). His love and under- 
standing of the role of English music was evident during his entire, 
all-too-brief career (RN Iv, 26). A complete bibliography of his pub- 
lications is to appear in the Journal of the American Musicological 
Society, and a full necrology, written by Erich Hertzmann (Colum- 
bia University) in the German quarterly, Die Musikforschung. Follow- 
ing is a résumé of Hertzmann’s necrology. 

‘Bukofzer was born on March 27, 1910, in Oldenburg. He studied 
law, but soon changed to musicology which he pursued at Basel, 
Heidelberg and Berlin, where he also studied composition with 
Hindemith. When he arrived in America in 1939 positions in musi- 
cology in American universities were few and far between. His tal- 
ents and his indomitable energy contributed to the establishment of 
this new discipline of learning. . . . His speculative thinking opened 


new perspectives. And his research in English music has blazed new 
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trails. The stylistic investigations of English masses, motets and carols; 


the editions of Dunstable and Coperario [RN v, 79] testify to the 
understanding with which he encompassed the spirit of English mu-_ 


sic... . He always endeavored to put his studies on a broad basis and 
was greatly stimulated by the history of art and of literature, as well 
as general history. The results of these disciplines he made use of as far 


as possible, and brought into accord with his own discoveries. Partic- 


ularly fruitful for him were the scholarly achievements in the history 
of liturgy—a field of learning not always sufficiently cultivated by 


musicologists. Basically, his ideal was a synthesis of all historical re- 


search, where music would function as a full-grown partner to its 


sister arts, as well as in the philosophical and historical disciplines. ... 


The gap which the loss of Manfred Bukofzer creates in the Universi- 


ty of California, among American historians, and in musicology at | 
large, will be difficult to fill. In grateful recognition of his work his — 


university has decided to name after him the musicological seminar 


in the new music building, to be constructed shortly. This seminar — 


will also house Bukofzer’s notes and his comprehensive and valuable 
archive of microfilms.’ 


To Erich Hertzmann’s eloquent tribute a footnote should, perhaps, 


be added, as it concerns the Renaissance Society. When Renaissance 
News was founded as a separate organ of publication in the autumn of 
1947, with a mimeographed issue that has since become a collector’s 


item, Bukofzer was among the few charter subscribers. He was, per- 


haps, the most prolific music contributor and never failed to produce 
reviews and news when the writer of these lines had to struggle to 
obtain worthy contributions for this infant journal that cut across 
fields of narrow specialization. He was generous in his advice to the 
very end. He will be sorely missed by this Society. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY Frederick W. Sternfeld 


Pro ects 


THE BRADNER-ALLEN INVENTORY OF BOOKS BY LATIN 
AUTHORS OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


The publication of the Bradner-Allen inventory of books by Latin 
authors of the sixteenth century (RN 1x, 12-13) is a desideratum to 
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which the Executive Board of the Society has of late given much 
consideration. So far it appears that the most practicable way of mak- 
ing the data already collected available to scholars would be to re- 
produce them by the cheapest means (mimeographing or offset print- 
ing) as a trial edition. A trial edition would itself be a useful interim 
tool of scholarship and could serve as the basis of a comprehensive 
listing of sixteenth-century Latin books which would eventually su- 
persede it. When it appears, the Society could solicit the assistance of 
scholars and librarians in checking its details and filling in its gaps. By 
this means the Society might gradually accumulate the information 
on which a reasonably complete census of titles, editions, and library 
holdings could eventually be based. 

_ Such a trial edition would likely run to 700 or 800 octavo pages 
and could be, almost certainly would be, published in instalments. 
Before even the first instalment can be published, however, a certain 
amount of work remains to be done. The gaps in the material so far 
collected must be closed: the letters c, T, u, v, and parts of M, s, Ww re- 
main to be abstracted. The whole must be reduced to a uniform style 
of presentation and edited for printing. The Board’s decision to pros- 
ecute the work actively depends chiefly on the availability of volun- 
teers to assist in its last stages. Scholars whose work such a record of 
books published would facilitate have collected the material now in 
hand, and other scholars with the same stake in the completion of the 
project will, it is hoped, be willing to make similar contributions of 
time and labor. The Society will welcome offers of assistance of the 
kinds called for; interested persons should write at once to M. A. 
Shaaber, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4. 


Library News 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA at Berkeley’s General Library 
has received a bequest of 5,000 valuable books from the estate of James 
K. Moffitt. The collection, to be known as the Pauline Fore Moffitt Li- 
brary, in memory of Mr. Moffitt’s late wife, contains nearly 1500 
items to be housed in the Rare Books Department. 

Interested primarily in Horace, Virgil, and the works of the early 
Italian humanists, Mr. Moffitt gathered over 350 editions of the poets’ 
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works, among them four manuscripts from the fourteenth and fi 


teenth centuries, 24 incunabula, and over 100 editions printed in the 
sixteenth century. 


One of the rarest of all editions of Horace, the first dated edition — 


printed in Milan in 1474, is in the collection, accompanied by the 
equally rare 1474 printing of the commentary of Acro. The second 
printing of Horace, undated but probably printed also in Milan in 


1474, is included, as is Gruninger’s 1498 illustrated Horace and two © 


copies of the Aldine edition of 1501; one of the latter is on vellum and 


is an extremely rare book. The great folios of Didot and Bodoni, the 
first and second issues of Pine’s Horace, together with many other © 


well-known editions are in the Moffitt collection. 


In addition to the 24 Horace incunabula, the Moffitt collection in- © 
cludes 225 books printed in the fifteenth century. Among them is the ~ 
1495 printing of the Polycronicon by Wynken de Worde, the Latin | 
Nuremberg Chronicle (1493), the Cologne Chronicle (1499; famous for | 


the first statement that Gutenberg invented the art of printing), and 
the Hypnerotomachia Poliphili (Aldus, 1499). The latter must be one of 


the finest copies in existence of this beautiful woodcut book; every — 


page and illustration is as clear and fresh as the day it came from the 
press over 450 years ago. The leaves of the Moffitt copy measure 31 
by 20 1/2 centimeters. 

The earliest incunabulum in the collection is Gerson’s Alphabetum 


Divina Amoris, printed by Ulrich Zell in 1466. Another early book is. 


the Adversus Calumniatorem Platonis of Bessarion, printed by Sweyn- 
heym and Pannartz in Rome in 1469. The Moffitt incunabula are not- 
able for the number of works of the classical authors and the early 
humanists. Authors represented include Aeneas Sylvius (11 editions), 
Cicero, Dante, Virgil (including the editio princeps of the Bucolica, 
Cologne, 1468), Euclid (including the 1482 Ratdolt), Lucretius, Pe- 
trarch, Plotinus, Boccaccio, Plutarch, Herodotus, and Seneca. 

A number of manuscripts are in the Moffitt bequest and include a 
hymnarium written in England about 1150, a thirteenth-century Bi- 
ble (also written in England), an illuminated Vite di Sancti Padri of the 
fifteenth century, a fifteenth-century illustrated Euclid, two beautiful 
French Horae, and copies of works by Virgil, Cicero, St. Augustine, 
Boethius, Suetonius, and Thomas Aquinas. 

There is a copy of La Fisionomia del Rizzacasa (1588) from the li- 
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brary of Lucy Russell, Countess of Bedford, and a copy of Orlando 
_Innamorato (1545) from the library of the Countess of Pembroke, sis- 
ter of Sir Philip Sidney. One of the rarest of the Moffitt books is 
Wynken de Worde’s The xii profytes of tribulacyon, printed in 1530. 
Among other early English imprints is Nicolas Udall’s Florres for La- 
tine (1560), and a fine copy of the only English example of the Book 
of Hours, the 1590 Book of Christian Prayers, known as Queen Eliza- 

beth’s Prayer Book. 
Naomi E. Taylor 


THE HOUGHTON LIBRARY S acquisitions for the year 1954-55 were 
more than usually numerous and included two entire collections. 

The Ward M. Canaday Collection contains 149 incunabula, rep- 
resenting (among others) the classical authors; Dante, Petrarch, and 

Boccaccio; Nicolaus Capranica’s Oratio . . . in obitu Bessarionis . . ., 
Rome, Fratres de Vulteris, c. 1472; and editions of the Ars moriendi. 
The sixteenth-century editions cover an even greater number of au- 
thors. In Italian literature, Ariosto, Dante, Petrarch, Machiavelli; 
Jacobus Sannazarius’ ed. pr. of the Arcadia, Naples, 1504, and a copy 
of the same author’s De partu Virginis, Naples, 1526; Tasso’s Aminta, 
Mantua, 1581; Pietro Bembo’s Gli Asolani, ed. pr., Aldus, 1505; Ga- 
briele Faerno’s Fabulae centum, ed. pr., Rome, 1565; Giovanni Battista 
Giraldi’s tragedy Orbecche, ed. pr., Aldus, 1534; Alessandro Piccolo- 
mini’s Cento sonetti, ed. pr., Rome, 1549. 

In French literature of the sixteenth century, the Canaday Collec- 
tion has some 30 volumes, among which are Symphorion Champi- 
er’s Les grans croniques, Paris, 1516; and Oronce Finé’s La theorique des 
ciels, Paris, 1528. 

Among the accessions in later Italian literature are Leonardo da 
Vinci’s Trattato della pittura, ed. pr., 1651; Giovanni Soranzo’s I duo 
primi libri dell’ Adamo, Bergamo, 1606 (valuable for students of Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost); G. B. Vico’s De antiquissima Italorum sapientia, 
1710, and his epochal Principii di una scienza nuova, Naples, 1725. 
There follow valuable acquisitions of works of Foscolo, Leopardi, 
Manzoni, Vinc. Monti, and D’Annunzio. Among the French works 
of this period are Fénelon’s Education des filles, Paris, 1687; and manu- 
scripts of Dumas, de Goncourt, Hugo, Saint-Beuve, and Voltaire. 

The Clark Collection of around 450 volumes in French literature is 
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rich in first editions of Racine, Moliére, and Corneille; and, in addi- 


tion, has Ronsard’s GEuvres, 1560, 4 vols.; La Rochefoucauld’s Re- | 


flexions, 1665; edd. pr. of Saint-Amant and of Pontus de Tyard; and 
the 1532 ed. by Rabelais of Ex reliquiis . . . Lucii Cuspidii. 

In addition to the two collections above mentioned, the Houghton 
Library acquired some notable items: the Ferrarese Breviary that was 


probably made for Borso d’Este, c. 1470; a Florentine Book of Hours _ 


(illuminated by Attavante degli Attavantiz); a Martial, 1477; Trivet’s 
French Chronicle; Pius ’s Epistolae familiares, Florence, c. 1470. 


Among the printed books: Pius u’s Epistolae in Pontificatu editae, Mi- - 


lan, 1473; Dyson Perrins’ Missale Romanum, Naples, c. 1490; Sebas- 
tian Brant’s Stultifera navis, Nuremberg, 1497; the ed. pr. of Orpheus’ 
Argonautica and Hymni, Florence, 1500; Robert Gaguin’s French 
translation of Caesar’s Les commentaires, Paris, c. 1500; Martial’s Epi- 
grammata, Venice, 1482; and Nicolaus Perottus’ Cornucopiae, Venice, 
1494. 

Some of the more interesting items among the around 130 vol- 
umes of the sixteenth-century books may here be mentioned: Jean 


Basin’s Novus elegansque conficiendarum epistolarum. . . . tractatus, 1507; 


Paulus Cortesius’ De cardinalatu, 1510, the first and only book printed 
by the author’s private press at Castro Cortesio; Angelo Cospi’s Latin 
translation (the first in any language to be printed) of Books x v1 and 
xvul of the historian Diodorus Siculus, Vienna, 1516; Erasmus’ edi- 
tion of Laurentius Valla’s In latinam Novi Testamenti interpretationem, 
Paris, 1505; the ed. pr. of Johannes Reuchlin’s Clarorum virorum epis- 
tolae, Tiibingen, 1514; and the ed. pr. of Joh. Secundus’ Opera, Utrecht, 
ISAI. 

There were also French translations from the Italian: Leon Batt. 
Alberti’s Hecatomphile, Paris, 1534; Imitations de quelque chans de I’ Ari- 
oste (by various authors), Paris, 1572; Cardinal Petrus Bembus’ Les 
Azolains . . ., Paris, 1545; Francois Beroaldus’ L’histoire de Titus et 
Gisippus, Paris, 1551. 

Among the French translations of ancient authors: Lazare de Baif’s 
La tragedie . . . Hecuba, Paris, 1556; Saliat’s Herodotus (the first three 


books only), Paris, 1551; Octavien Saint-Gelais’ Epistolae of Ovid (21. 


in number), Paris, 1525; and Louis Magret’s translation of Polybius’ 
Historiae (the first five books), Lyons, 1558. 
Some other rare works received were: the first German edition of 
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Rabelais, Strasbourg, 1575; the ed. pr. of Berni’s Capitolo del gioco del- 
la primiera ..., Rome, 1526; Ant. Marsi’s Opera nova amorosa.. ., 
Milan, 1518; Hernando del Castillo, Cancionero general, Toledo, 1520; 
Glanville’s El libro de proprietatibus rerum, Toledo, 1529 (the first 
Spanish edition); the first bibliography of Luther’s works, Register 
aller biicher . . ., Wittenberg, 1556; Giordano Bruno’s Spaccio de la 
bestia trionfante, Paris [London], 1584; Barthélemy de Salignac’s Itin- 
erarti terrae sanctae, Lyons, 1525, ed. pr.; and some letters by Abraham 
Ortelius. 

There were added 79 books printed in England before 1640: e.g., 
an imperfect copy of the Pynson 1494 edition of Lydgate’s translation 
of Boccaccio’s The fall of princes; an undated edition of The table of 
Cebes, translated by Sir Francis Poyntz; a hitherto unknown edition 
of Thomas Rogers’ translation Of the imitation of Christ, 1609; and a 
manuscript of Queen Elizabeth’s translation of Marguerite of Na- 
varre’s A goodly meditation of the soule. 

Seventeenth-century books from other countries numbered around 
120. They included: a copy of Don Quixote, Madrid, 1605; Filippe 
Nunes’ Arte poetica e da pintura, Lisbon, 1615; a very rare emblem 
book by Roemer Visscher, Sinnepoppen, Amsterdam, 1614; Jacques 
de Mailles’ Histoire du Chevalier Bayard, Paris, 1616; Malherbe’s trans- 
lation of Livy, Paris, 1621; Thomas Hobbes’ De cive, Paris, 1642, ed. 
pr.; and Louis Jacob’s Bibliographia Parisiana, Paris, 1645-51. 

The English books and manuscripts from 1640 to 1700 are well 
represented: John Locke’s copy of the ed. pr. of The sceptical chymist, 
London, 1661, and his The reasonableness of Christianity . . ., London, 
1695; John Taylor’s Thesaurarium mathematicae . . ., 1687. 

Early Americana include Cotton Mather’s Things to be look’d for, 
1691, and his Parentalia, Boston, 1715; President Henry Dunster’s 
copy of Copernicus’ Astronomia instaurata, Amsterdam, 1617; Philip 
Freneau (the poet of the Revolution), General Gage’s Confession, 
New York, 1775; Hugo Grotius, De origine gentium Americanarum 
dissertatio, 1642; and letters and documents of our revolutionary per- 
iod, together with early Massachusetts coins. 

BROOKLYN COLLEGE Mario E. Cosenza 


THE NEWBERRY LIBRARY reports the acquisition of many important 
Renaissance items during the last year. The music collection has been 
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enriched by the following, among many others: Theorica Musicae by — 
Franchino Gafori, published at Naples in 1480, containing two full- 
page woodcuts; Pietro Aaron’s Toscanello in Musica (Venice, 1539), | 
well-illustrated; a one-volume L’ Arte del Contraponte, ridotta in Tavole, | 
by Giovanni Maria Artusi (Venice, 1586 for the first part, 1589 for | 
the second); first editions of works by Claudio Monteverdi and Arc-_ 
angelo Corelli, Lully; and an early seventeenth-century edition of | 
Gabriel Bataille’s Airs de differents autheurs mis en tablature, a collection — 
of music for the lute. 

Last year nearly 600 sixteenth-century Continental imprints were- 
added to the library. Among them was the Mer des Histoires, Paris, © 
1550, a fine copy of the most complete edition, adorned with wood- 
cuts, portraits, and chronological tables. Symphorion Champier’s — 
Recueil ou Croniques des Hystoires d’ Austrasie ou France Orientale . . . 
(Lyon, 1510) and De Triplici Disciplina (Lyon, 1508), and the Cronica 
von Allen Kaysern und Kiinigen (Augsburg, 1476) are among the most 
precious acquisitions. The Thurnier Buch of Hans von Francolin, one 
of the rarest books of the sixteenth century, unfolds the world of © 
German tournaments and sixteenth-century life through its seven. 
large folding copperplates and several woodcuts. One of the most 
useful volumes for scholars is the only extant edition of the works of © 
Alexander Hegius (Deventer, 1503). The library also acquired a 
Netherlandish item available neither in the British Museum nor in 
the Biblioth¢que Nationale—Simon Stevin’s Materiae Politicae. Bur- 
gherlicke Stoffen. A fine copy of the first Latin edition of Cortes’ “Sec- 
ond Letter’ (Nuremburg, 1524), the first real assurance of the great 
wealth of the New World, and the earliest map of Sir Francis Drake’s 
round-the-world voyage are of particular interest to American his- 
torians. 


Naomi E. Taylor 


Conferences 


THE SOUTHEASTERN RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE met at the 
University of South Carolina April 20-21, 1956, with J.-C. Lyons 
(North Carolina) presiding at the first session, at which the follow- 
ing papers were read: Emily B. Stanley (Florida), “The Use of Classi- 
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cal Mythology by the University Wits’; Marilyn L. Williamson 
(Duke), ‘Matter of More Mirth’; Margherita Morreale (Catholic), 
‘Juan de Valdés as Translator and Interpreter of Saint Paul’; William 
A. Hunter (Columbia College), “The American Indian Languages as 
Literary Vehicles’; Stephen Ackerman (South Carolina), ‘The Trou- 
blesome and Hard Adventures in Love: A Problem of Authorship’; Tal- 
bot R. Selby (North Carolina), ‘Filippo Villani and his Vita of Guido 
Bonatti’. At the evening session on April 20, John R. Craft (Colum- 
bia Museum of Art) presided, and the following papers were read: 
Richard Chowen (South Carolina), ‘Paduan Forgeries of Roman 
Coins’; Robert H. Goldsmith (Emory and Henry), ‘The Wild Man 
on the English Stage’; Harry Morris (Ohio), ‘Some Notes on Angel 
Iconography’. At the Saturday morning session, Havilah Babcock 
(South Carolina) presided, and the following read papers: Charlotte 
R. Kesler (Richmond Professional Institute), ‘Spenser’s “Four Hymns” 
and the Four Senses’; Edward A. Stephenson (Virginia), ‘Some Sty- 
listic Links between Spenser and E. K.’; Frank L. Hoskins (East Caro- 
lina College), ‘Misalliance: A Significant Theme in Tudor and Stuart 
Drama’; Macon Cheek (North Carolina), “Of Two Sonnets of Mil- 
ton’; Carolyn Herbert (Duke), “Comic Elements in the Scenes of 
Hell in Paradise Lost’; George Wickes (Duke), ‘Henry Constable: 
Courtier Poet’. George Coffin Taylor (North Carolina) presided at 
the April 21 afternoon session, which featured: J. A. Bryant, Jr. (Van- 
derbilt), “The Nature of Allegory in Lyly’s Endymion’; Hoyt E. Bow- 
en (South Carolina), “Thomas Heywood: Teacher of Tradition’, 
Robert H. West (Georgia), ‘Night’s Black Agents in Macbeth’, 
George W. Williams (Virginia), “The Copy for the Second Quarto 
of Romeo and Juliet’; and S. K. Heninger, Jr. (Duke), “The Heart's 
Meteors: A Microcosm-Macrocosm Analogy in Shakepseare’. 

An exhibit of books, manuscripts, paintings, prints, illuminations, 
textiles, furniture and objets d’art under the title “Life and Lives in the 
Renaissance’ was brought together for the Conference. 

At the business meeting, the following officers for 1956-57 were 
elected: Allan H. Gilbert (Duke), President; W. L. Wiley (North 
Carolina), Vice-President; Frank L. Hoskins (East Carolina College), 
Secretary-Treasurer. Margherita Morreale (Catholic) will be Con- 
ference Representative to the national Society. 


The proceedings of the meeting will be published by the Universi- 
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ty of South Carolina as Renaissance Papers, and those interested in ob- 
taining copies should write to the University of South Carolina Press. 


THE RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
held its first meeting at Stanford University April 21, 1956. Francis 
R. Johnson (Stanford) presided at the opening session as president 


pro tem., assisted by Lawrence V. Ryan (Stanford) as secretary pro tem. 


Fifty-four persons attended the session, where papers were read as 
announced in Renaissance News, 1X, 33. In addition, the following 


contributed to the program with prepared commentaries on the pa-~ 


pers delivered: Alfred de Grazia (Stanford), on Professor Scaglione’s 


paper; Robert Hoopes (Stanford), on Professor Jayne’s paper; and — 


Francis R. Johnson (Stanford) on President White’s paper. 

In addition to voting their thanks to Professor Johnson for conceiv- 
ing and organizing this new member of the family of Renaissance. 
conferences, the members adopted a constitution and elected the fol- 
lowing officers for 1956: President, Virgil K. Whitaker (Stanford); 
First Vice-President, James Wade (Santa Clara); Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Alfred Neumeyer (Mills); Secretary-Treasurer, Jonas Barish - 
(California). 


THE CENTRAL RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE held its annual meet- 
ing at the University of Kansas April 27 and 28, 1956. John H. Ran- 
dall, Jr. (Columbia), was the featured speaker. His topic was “The. 
New Cosmology: Copernicus, Kepler, Bruno’. Two sessions were 
devoted to shorter papers. Daniel McGarry (St. Louis University) 
discussed the project sponsored jointly by St. Louis University and 
the Knights of Columbus for microfilming all of the manuscripts of 
the Vatican Library, and W. O. Ringler (Washington University) 
reported on his institution’s project to film all significant literary 
manuscripts of the Renaissance. Dean George R. Waggoner (Kan- 
sas), the retiring president of the Conference, was elected Conference 
Representative to the Advisory Council of the national Society. 

The Conference will meet in late April or early May, 1957, at Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. Earle Davis (Kansas State) was 
elected Conference President, and Marjorie Adams (Kansas State) 
Conference Secretary for 1956-57. 
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THE SOUTH-CENTRAL RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE, at its meet- 
ing April 13-14, 1956, elected the following officers: President, Wil- 
liam S. Burgett (Oklahoma); Vice-President, Mary Patchell (ntsc); 
Secretary, Allan Cabaniss (Mississippi); Advisory Council Represen- 
tatives: Panos P. Morphos (Tulane) and Waldo F. McNeir (Louisi- 
ana State University). For additional information, see RN 1x, 117. 


THE RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
held its charter meeting on May 19 at the William Andrews Clark 
Library in Los Angeles. The opening address was delivered by Pro- 
fessor Paul Kristeller of Columbia, who traced the origins and history 
of the national Society. The program concluded with a concert of 
Renaissance music by the Renaissance Music Society of ucta under 
the direction of Professor Rubsamen. 

A subsidiary group of ucta is planning monthly meetings to study 
the Northern Renaissance, focusing for the coming academic year 
upon Erasmus. 

The conference has seventy-six members in good standing, includ- 
ing a significant number who are non-academic. 

Officers elected were: President, French R. Fogle (Huntington Li- 
brary); Secretary-Treasurer, Mark H. Curtis (ucta); Councilors, 
Edward S. Peck (usc) and Walter Rubsamen (ucta). The President 
will serve also as Regional Representative on the Advisory Council 
of the national Society. Dr. Reynolds, the national Society’s Chair- 
man for Regional Conferences, has just supplied the information that 
Ernest Strathmann (Pomona College) is the Vice-President, and also 
the second delegate to the Advisory Council. 


THE MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE 
will hold its ninth annual meeting at the Philadelphia Museum of Art 
on Saturday, November 24, 1956. For further information, write to 
Matthias A. Shaaber, University of Pennsylvania. 


News & Notes 


The Society has just received a new Loan Exhibition Catalogue, illus- 
trated, from the George Binet Print Collection. Fourteen exhibitions 
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| 
will be available for 1956-58 to museums, universities, art institutes, 
and selected civic organizations. Included is an exhibit arranged i in 
historical perspective of ‘Prints of the High Renaissance’. Interested 
institutions may receive the catalogue free by writing to the George 


Binet Print Collection, Brimfield, Mass. 


Renaissance Books 


This Renaissance bibliography, compiled by Robert E. Taylor of 
New York University, notes publications listed in the various nation-_ 
al bibliographies as follows: November and December 1955 for Italy; 
January through April 1956 for Spain; February and March 1956 for 
Germany; January through July 1956 for Belgium; February through — 
June 1956 for Switzerland; February through July 1956 for Austria; 
March through June 1956 for France; April through June 1956 for 
the United States; April through July 1956 for Great Britain. School 
texts, reprints, and translations have been included only if particularly 
significant. Books marked with an asterisk have been received. 

[ When ordering books, please mention Renaissance News. ] 


GENERAL Greg, Sir Walter Wilson. Some Aspects 

* British Manuscripts Project. A checklist of and Problems of London Publishing be- 

the microfilms prepared in England and tween 1550 and 1650. (Lyell Lectures, 

Wales for the American Council of 1955). Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1956. 
Learned Societies, 1941-45. Compiled viii, 131 p. 21/-. 

by Lester K. Born. Washington, D.C.: | Hughes, James Quentin. The Building of 


Library of Congress, 1955. 179 p. $2. Malta during the Period of the Knights of 
Carmody, Francis J. Arabic Astronomical St. John of Jerusalem, 1530-1795. Lon- 
and Astrological Sciences in Latin Trans- don: Tiranti, 1956. xiii, 242 p. map, ill. 


lation: A Critical Bibliography. Berke- 72 pl. plans, bibliog. 42/-. 

ley: U of California Press, 1956. vi, Kurath, Hans, and Sherman M. Kuhn, 

193 p. indices. Paper, $2.75. eds. Middle English Dictionary. Part A.1. 
*Critical Bibliography of French Literature, Ann Arbor: U of Michigan Press, 

Vol. n, The Sixteenth Century, ed. by 1956, 124 p. 

Alexander H. Schutz (General Editor, Leibniz, Gottfried Wilhelm von, and 


D. C. Cabeen). Syracuse, N. Y.: Syra- Samuel Clarke. The Leibniz-Clarke 
cuse U Press, 1956. Correspondence; together with extracts 
Danielsson, Bror. John Hart’s Works on from Newton’s Principia and Opticks. 


English Orthography and Pronunciation Ed., introd., notes, by H. G. A. Alex- 
[1551, 1569, 1570]. Pt. 1, Biography ander. Manchester: U of Manchester 
and Bibliography. Introd., texts, index Press, 1956. lvi, 200 p. 1 ill. bibliog. 
verborum. New York: Gregory 16/-. 

Lounz, 1955. 338 p. ill. paper, $7. Mitchell, William Smith. History of 
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Scottish Bookbinding, 1432-1650. (Ab- 
erdeen U Studies, 134). Toronto: 
Clarke, Irwin, 1955. 150 p. ill. $9.75. 
(Edinburgh: Oliver, 1955. 42s.) 

*Newmark, Maxim. Dictionary of Span- 
ish Literature. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1956. vii, 352 p. $7.50. 

Pennsey, Clara Louisa, comp. List of 
Books Printed Before 1601 in the Library 
of the Hispanic Society. Offset reissue, 
with additions. New York: The His- 
panic Society of America, 1955. 305 p. 
$1.50. 

*Thorne, Samuel E., ed. Readings and 
Moots at the Inns of Court in the Fif- 
teenth Century. Vol. 1. (Selden Society 
Pubns., 1xx1). London: Selden Society, 
1952. cxlvi, 274 p. Table of statutes, 
table of cases, indices of matters, per- 
sons, places. 

Vocht, Henry de. History of the Founda- 
tion and Rise of the Collegium trilingue 
lovaniense, 1517-1550. Part 4, Streng- 
thened maturity. (Humanistica lovan- 
iensia, vol. 3). Louvain: Librairie uni- 
versitaire, 1955. 592 p. soo f. 

*Wethered, H. N. The Curious Art of 
Autobiography, from Benvenuto Cellini 
to Rudyard Kipling. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1956. 237 p. $7.50. 


FINE ARTS 


*Alberti, Leon Battista. [De picturo] On 
painting. Tr., introd., notes by John R. 
Spencer. London: Routledge and K. 
Paul, 1956. 141 p. diagrs. 28) 

Ancona, Paola d’. Farnesina frescoes. Eng. 
tr. by Lucia Krasnik. New York: M. 
Maestro, 41 Charlton St., N. Y. 14, 
1956. 104 p. ill. 37 col. ill. $15. 

Baie, Eugéne. Le siécle des Gueux. His- 
toire de la sensibilité flamande sous la Re- 
naissance. Ed. déf. Tome 1: Le trésor 
des races. 0: Maitrises d’art, et Les deux 
verbes. Bruxelles: Vanderlinden, 1955. 
Portr., pl., facsim. 310 p. 750 f. 

Berenson, Bernard. Lorenzo Lotto. 
Compl. ed. London: Phaidon, 1956. 


477 p. 390 pl. 8 col. pl. $15. (63 s.). 


Bjorklund, G. and O. H. Bernard. Rem- 
brandt’s Etchings, True and False; a sum- 
mary catalogue in a distinctive chrono- 
logical order. Completely illustrated. 
Stockholm: Almqvist, n.d. 160 p. 160 
kr. Unbound, 14s kr. 

Pieter Bruegel il vecchio, c. 1525-1569. Tes- 
to di Enrico Emanuelli. Milan: A. 
Garzanti, 1955. 18 p. 27 ill. L. 400. 

*Cirlot, Juan Eduardo. Romanesque Art. 
The Art Museum of Catalonia. Color 
photographs, Otto Schwarz; black and 
white by Archivo Mas. New York: 
Philosophical Library; Barcelona: E- 
lectra, 1955. 93 p. A collection of beau- 
tiful reproductions of some of the im- 
pressive Romanesque murals and 
sculptures in the Museo de Arte de 
Catalufia in Barcelona, with a short 
general introduction. 

Dart, Thurston and William Coates, eds. 
Jacobean consort music. (Musica Brittan- 
ica, 9). London: Stainer & Bell, 1955. 
XXill, 229 p. 755. 

*Da Vinci, Leonardo. Treatise on Painting 
[Codex Urbinas Latinus 1270]. Tr. 
and annot. by A. Philip McMahon. 
Vol. i: Text. m: Facsimile. Introd. by 
Ludwig H. Heydenreich. Princeton: 

rinceton U Press, 1956. xliii, 443 p. 
2nd vol. unpaged. $20. 

Fiirst, Viktor. The Architecture of Sir 


Christopher Wren. London: Lund, 
Humphries, 1956. 11, 244 p. ill. plans, 
bibliog. 63/-. 


Godfrey, Frederick M. A Student’s Guide 
to Early Italian Painting, 1250-1500. 
London: Tiranti, 1956. vili, 184 p. 137 
ill. bibliog. 21/-. 

*Harrison, Frank LI., ed The Eton Choir- 
book: 1 (Musica Britannica Ser. x). 
London: Stainer & Bell, for the Royal 
Musical Assn., 1956. 

Loretz, Stanislaw. Die Renaissance in Po- 
len. Warschau: Polnia-Verl., 1955. 95 
p. Preis nicht mitgeteilt. Sonderaus- 
gabe d. Wochenschrift ‘Stolica’. 

Manifold, John Streeter. The Music in 
English Drama from Shakespeare to Pur- 
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cell. London: Rockliff, 1956. ix, 208 p. 
bibliog. 21/-. 

Mens, Jan. La vie passionnée de Rembrandt. 
Paris: Intercontinentale du livre, 1956. 
364 p. portr. 8 pl. Rel. 990 f. 

Rathke, Ewald. Bildnistypen bei Frans 
Hals. Kéln, Phil. F., Diss. v. 9. Nov. 
1954. (Nicht f. d. Aust.) 

Santos, Reynaldo dos. Nuno Goncalves; 
the great Portuguese painter of the fifteenth 
century and his altar-piece for the Convent 
of St. Vincent. Foreword by Anthony 
Blunt, tr. by Lucy Norton. Toronto: 
Doubleday, 1955. 18 p. ill. col. pl. $8.75.. 

Sekler, Eduard F. Wren and His Place in 
European Architecture. London: Faber, 
1956. 217 p. 80 pl. plans, diagrs., 
bibliog. 63/-. 

*Stokes, Adrian. Michelangelo, A Study in 
the Nature of Art. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1956. 154 p. Index, 
24 ill. $7.50. 

[Theotocopuli, Dominico] El Greco, 
biog. and critical study by Paul Gui- 
nard. Tr. by James Emmons. (Taste of 
Our Time, vol. 15). New York: Skira, 
1956. 143 p. ill. col. ill. $5.75. 

Tovell, R. M. Roger van der Weyden and 
the Flémalle enigma. Ltd. autog. ed. 
New York: Skira, 1955, $15. (Toron- 
to: Burns & McEachern, $12.50.) 

Venturi, Lionello. Four Steps Toward 
Modern Art: Giorgione, Caravaggio, 
Manet, Cézanne. (Columbia U Bamp- 
ton lectures in America, no. 8, 1955). 
New York: Columbia U Press, 1956. 
81 p. 32 pl. $3. 

Weerda, Jan. Holbein und Calvin. Ein 
Bildfund. Neukirchen, Kr. Moers: 
Buchh. d. Erziehungsvereins, 1955. 
39 p. Auf. Biitten, Pp. 12.50. 


HISTORY 


Amadei, Federigo. Cronica universale della 
citta di Mantova. Ed. integrale. A cura 
di Giuseppe Amadei, Ercolano Merani 
e Giovanni Praticd. 2 vols. Mantova: 
Citem, Coop. industriale tip. ed. man- 
tovana, 1955. xli, 790, 910 p. 


Badalo-Dulong, Claude. Trente ans de | 


diplomatie francaise en Allemagne. Louis 


XIV et l’Electeur de Mayence (1648- _ 


1678). Paris: Ed. d’histoire et d’art, 
Plon, 1956. 264 p. 600 f. 

Baker, Nina Brown. Amerigo Vespucci. 
Ill. by Paul Valentino. New York: 
Knopf, 1956. 143 p. maps. $2.50. 


Bassotti, Arturo. La magistratura capitolina_- 


dal secolo XIV al secolo XIX con speciale 


| 


riferimento al senatore di Roma. Con la 
serie cronologica dei senatori dal 1204 — 


al 1870. Rome: Tip. U. Pinto, 1955.” 


36 p. 

Bragadin, Marc Antonio. Histoire des ré- 
publiques maritimes italiennes, Venise, 
Amalfi, Pise, Génes. Trad. de Vitalien 
par R. Juffé et R. Jouan. Paris: Payot, 
1955. 280 p. ill. cartes. goo f. 

Briinink, Wolfgang. Der Graf von Mans- 
feld in Ostfriesland, 1622-24. K6ln, Phil. 
F., Diss. v. 3. Juli 1954. (Nicht f. d 
Aust.) 

Darricau, Raymond. De la cour de Louis 


XIV a lermitage de Lormont: l’abbé de 


Brion, 1647-1728. Extr. de la Revue 
historique de Bordeaux et du département 
de la Gironde. 1v, 2, avriljuin 1955. 

. Bordeaux: Impr. Biére, 1955. 23 p. 

Elton, Geoffrey R. England under the Tu- 
dors. (History of England, vol. 4). New 
York: Putnam, 1956. 504 p. maps. $6. 

*Fraser, Peter. The Intelligence of the Sec- 
retaries of State and Their Monopoly of 
Licensed News, 1660-1688. New York: 
Cambridge U Press, 1956. xii, 177 p. 
9 appendices. bibliog. index, 4 pl. 1 
map. $3.75. 

Gardiner, C. H. Naval Powers in the Con- 
quest of Mexico. Austin: U of Texas 
Press, 1956. $4.95. 

Carteggi di Francesco Guicciardini. Vol. m1: 
14 gennaio 1519-28 dicembre 1520. 
IV: I gennaio 1521-24 dicembre 1521. 
A cura di Roberto Palmarocchi. v: 5 
gennaio 1522-30 giugno 1523. VI: 6 
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